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In the brief remarks we made on these volumes in the 
Review tor January, 1854, we aimed simply to express our 
dissent from the author’s theory, adopted from Fénelon, that 
the power exercised over temporal princes by the Sovereign 
Pontiffs in the Middle Ages was not inherent in the Papacy 
by divine constitution, but was a power conferred on the 
Popes by the concession of sovereigns, public opinion, and 
what at the time was the public law, the jus publicum, of 
Christendom. As to the merits of the work beyond the ad- 
voeacy of this theory, which we did not, do not, and can- 
not accept, we offered no judgment, indicated no opinion. 
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Having had recently occasion to consult it anew, and to ex- 
amine it with more care than we had previously done, we 
have been struck with the wide and patient historical re- 
search it indicates, and the vast amount of most valuable 
historical information it contains. We have nowhere else 
found the origin of the temporal sovereignty of the Holy 
See more fully explained or more satisfactorily defended, 
and it would be difficult to find in the same compass so 
much light thrown on the relations during a great part of 
medizval history of the Church and the Empire. The au- 
thor is a man of extensive and solid learning, and his work, 
though defending what we regard as an untenable theory, 
has evidently been honestly and conscientiously written, 
and is one which should be in every scholar’s library. 

The reperusal of these volumes has made us think better 
of the author personally, and more favorably of the anémus 
of his work. Tis theory is virtually Gallican, and amounts 
to the same thing as the Four Articles imposed on the 
French clergy, in 1682, by Louis XIV. or his minister Col- 
bert, but we are satisfied that his intention was not so much 
to defend Gallicanism as it was to defend the Popes in their 
medizval relations with the temporal power from the charge 
of usurpation, so confidently and so intemperately brought 
against them by partizans of the Gallican school, as well as 
by non-Catholics, by showing that they held legally the 
power they claimed, though only jure humano, not jure 
divino. Mis aim was to vindicate the character of the 
Papacy in its relations with temporal sovereigns with- 
out assuming the high ground of Bellarmine and Suarez, 
and to indicate a ground on which he imagined all parties 
might meet and shake hands as friends and brothers. His 
aim was laudable, and in the estimation of a very consider- 
able number of Catholics, and Catholics highly respectable 
for position, learning, and ability, he has fully accomplished 
it, for we hardly see a work produced since its publication 
in explanation of the history of the Papacy in the Middle 
Ages that does not adopt his theory. Nor is his theory 
without its side of truth. The historical facts, we believe, 
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are in the main correctly given by the author, and certainly 
the Popes held the power they claimed and exercised in the 
way and by the tenor he alleges. The jus publicum cer- 
tainly did clothe them with the power they exercised.- It 
recognized the Holy Father as supreme judge in all con- 
troversies between sovereign and sovereign, and between a 
sovereign and his subjects. Of this there can be no reason- 
able doubt. Why then object to Mr. Gosselin’s theory, 
evidently sustained by the historical facts in the case? 
And why not accept it, since it effectually frees the Sove- 
reign Pontiffs from the charge of usurping power, or en- 
croaching on the rights of temporal princes / 

We have never refused to accept the theory because it 
asserts that the Popes held their power over temporal 
princes by the jus publicum, or jure humano, for that we 
believe; but we have objected to it because it denies that 
they, in any respect, held or hold it jure divino. We ob- 
ject to it not in what it asserts, but in what it denies. We 
hold that in point of fact, the Popes held the power in ques- 
tion both jure humano and jure divino ; but we never find 
them appealing in their public acts to their human title, and 
it is a fact that militates not a little against Mr. Gosselin’s 
denial of their divine right, that when the Pope deposed a 
sovereign and absolved his subjects, he invariably professed 
to do it jure divino, by virtue of the authority which he in- 
herits as the successor of Peter, or the power delegated to 
him by Almighty God as his vicar, or the supreme pastor of 
his Church. We have found in our historical reading, no 
exception to this fact. It is always with the sword of Peter 
and Paul he smites the offending sovereign. Nothing is 
more certain, in our judgment, than that the Popes did 
claim and profess to exercise the deposing power as a power 
vested in them by the divine constitution of the Papacy. 
Mr. Gosselin’s theory, then, does not meet the exigences 
of the case, and fails after all, its main purpose, to vindi- 
cate the Popes from the charge of usurpation, if it be a fact, 
as he maintains, that they held the power only by a human 
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title, for there can be no greater usurpation than to claim a 
divine where one has only a human title. 

In some respects, it would be a great convenience to be 
able to adopt Mr. Gosselin’s theory throughout. It would 
save us from the obligation, and even the odium of assert- 
ing the supremacy of the spiritual order, against which our 
age wages such universal and relentless war; and would 
enable us to quiet the fears and soothe the susceptibilities of 
the temporal power, which seeks always to emancipate it- 
self from the law of God. Far from us, however, the 
thought, that any such consideration weighed with the 
learned author, or that it weighs with any of those who 
adopt his theory. But after all, truth is truth, and remains 
the same whether we assert it or deny it. The spiritual 
order is none the less supreme because men refuse to ac- 
knowledge its supremacy. It is supreme in the very essence 
and constitution of things, and God himself cannot make it 
otherwise. This tact, we apprehend, has not been sufticient- 
ly meditated by Mr. Gosselin and ethers who adopt his 
theory. They apparently do not see that the power in 
question grows out of the natural relation of the two orders, 
and must be inherent in the Pope as representative of the 
spiritual order, unless expressly or by necessary implication 
reserved in the divine commission given him. Mr. Gosse- 
lin and his school seem to make no account of the natural 
relation of the two orders, and to proceed on the assump- 
tion that nothing can be claimed for the Pope not expressly 
granted ; that all power held and exercised by a Pope, not 
so granted, is either usurped or held simply jure humano. 
According to them, all the powers of the Pope must be 
conferred by positive legislation expressly enumerating and 
granting them, and therefore he has no spiritual power not 
so conferred; we, on the other hand, maintain that he has 
all spiritual power not denied him, that is, he represents the 
spiritual authority in its plenitude, unless there is some ex- 
press or necessarily implied limitation in the divine com- 
mission. The two rules are very different, and very differ- 
ent conclusions will be arrived at from the same historical 
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facts, as we adopt the one or the other. Which is the one 
the Catholic ought to adopt? 

We suppose all Catholics, and indeed all men who have 
ordinary sense and fairness, will concede us that the distine- 
tion between the spiritual and the temporal is not simply 
arbitrary or merely conventional, but is a real distinction, 
founded and defined in the very nature and constitution of 
things. The spiritual is the creator of the temporal, and is 
therefore its sovereign lord and proprietor,—its superior, not 
in rank and dignity alone, but in power, office, authority. 
Under no possible point of view can the spiritual and the 
temporal have between them the relation of equality, or be 
two co-ordinate and mutually independent orders. In like 
manner as the creature is subject to the creator, is the tem- 
poral subject to the spiritual, and bound at all times and in 
all things to do its will. This natural relation of the two 
orders not God himself can alter, for he cannot alter the 
natural relation between himself as creator and contingent 
existences as his creatures. He can create or not create as 
seems to him good; but he cannot create creatures and not 
be their creator, or not have over them the intrinsic and in- 
destructible rights of creator. The spiritual in itself is God, 
and the temporal is only his creature, and hence we say the 
temporal is the creature of the spiritual, and the temporal 
order is absolutely subjected to the spiritual, as the creature 
to the creator. If this be so, the spiritual is sovereign lord 
and master of the temporal, what we mean when we assert 
the supremacy of the spiritual. 

All Catholics, again, will concede us that our Lord has 
instituted the Church as the representative of the spiritual 
order on earth. The Church is the kingdom of God set 
up in this world, to make the kingdoms of this world the 
kingdoms of God and of his Christ. The Pope has been 
instituted by our Lord himself the visible Head of this 
Church, and he possesses in its plenitude all the authority of 
the Church herself. He has the sacerdocy in its plenitude, 
and all spiritual jurisdiction take its rise in him, even that 
of bishops, which he can enlarge, contract, or take away. 
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He then in himself, as Chief of the spiritual society, is the 
immediate representative of the spiritual order in the gov- 
ernment of men and nations, and is the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ, the Vicegerent of God on earth. We know the old 
questions about the superiority of the Council to the Pope, 
about the Pope being bound by the canons and all that; 
but all these questions are obsolete since the concordat con- 
ceded by Pius VII. to the First Consul, in 1801, in which 
the Holy Father gave them a practical answer once for all. 
He then showed that he possesses all ecclesiastical power in 
its plenitude, and the old-fashioned Gallicanism expired 
with the last prelate of the now almost forgotten “ La Petite 
Eglise.” We assume, then, that the Pope, successor of St. 
Peter, and chief of the spiritual society, is really the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ, and really represents by divine appoint- 
ment, the authority of the spiritual order on earth, so far as 
God has given it any representative at all. 

But, if the Pope represents the authority of that order at 
all, he must be held to represent it in its plenitude, so far 
as his power is not expressly or by necessary implication 
restricted. It is necessarily restricted by the authority of 
Him who makes him his representative. Our Lord does 
not make the Pope God, does not divest himself of his own 
power, and become himself subject to his own representa- 
tive; but he does constitute the Pope, his Vicar, and there- 
fore gives him authority to do whatever he may himself do 
unless he states to the contrary, or imposes on his power a 
limitation. Does our Lord impose such limitation? when ? 
where? and what? He gave him plenary apostolic power, 
we must concede; for in commissioning the Apostles he 
said: “ All power is given me in heaven and in earth. Go ye 
therefore.” Here is no restriction expressed, and no reserve 
except to himself. The fair inference, then, is that under 
God, as the Vicar of Jesus Christ, the Pope represents the 
spiritual power in its plenitude, that is, the plenitude of 
spiritual authority, or has all spiritual authority which 
Jesus Christ does not reserve to himself. As this authority 
by virtue of the fact that it is spiritual is Supreme over the 
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temporal, the Pope as representative of the spiritual order, 
must stand in the same relation to the emperor or represen- 
tative of the temporal, that the spiritual order itself does in 
the essence and reality of things to the temporal order, 
therefore as his sovereign lord and master. The power 
then claimed and exercised over sovereigns in the Middle 
Ages, though very properly recognized by the jus publicum, 
is inherent in the spiritual order, and therefore, in the 
Papacy as the divinely constituted representative of that 
order. This conclusion follows necessarily from the fact 
that the Papacy is the divinely constituted representative 
of the spiritual order on earth, and the fact that the power 
in question, undeniably the inherent right of the spiritual 
order, is nowhere excepted from the powers conferred by 
our Lord on his Vicar. 

We complain of Mr. Gosselin and his school, that they 
nowhere take any notice of this reasoning, which seems to 
us conclusive. They forget that the presumptions are in 
favor of the Pope, and that we are bound to claim for him, 
since he is conceded to represent the authority of the spir- 
itual, all the authority of the spiritual order not denied him. 
Ile is in possession, and the onus probandi is on the 
side that asserts this or that limitation of his authority. 
That the power in question belongs to the spiritual order, it 
is not necessary to prove to any enlightened Catholic. We 
have already shown the absolute supremacy of the spiritual 
order, and no man who believes in the spiritual order at all, 
no man who is not a political atheist, can deny it. The 
law of God is universal and binds all classes, ranks, and 
conditions of men. The prince is as much bound to obey 
God as the subject, and as much bound to obey him in his 
public as in his private acts; the people are as much bound 
to conform to the law of God in their collective as in their 
individual capacity. No man has the right to transgress a 
single precept of the law of God; and however much we 
may talk in these days of the sovereignty of the people, 
there are few Americans even, so far gone in their de- 
mocracy, as to contend that the will of the people, simply 
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because it is their will, is the highest or supreme law either for 
individuals or the state. If we hold that our rulers are respon- 
sible to them in the political order, we hold, at least the ma- 
jority of us hold, that the people are themselves responsible 
to God for all their acts. Very few of us have fallen so low 
as to maintain openly, avowedly, that the people are ulti- 
mate, and that there is no law above them, which they are 
bound to observe, or that their will is to be obeyed when it 
commands us to do what is repugnant to natural or eternal 
justice. All the ancient lawgivers, indeed all nations, civi- 
lized or barbarous, recognize religion as the basis of society, 
and accept the assertion of St. Paul, non est potestas nisi a 
Deo, hold that God is the only source of power, and assert 
the supremacy of the Divine Law, therefore, necessarily the 
absolute supremacy of the spiritual order. Themistocles 
told the Athenians that he had a secret by which he could 
secure to them the supremacy of all Greece. They appointed 
Aristides to hear his secret and report on it. He heard it, 
and reported that nothing could be more advantageous to 
the state, but at the same time nothing could be more un- 
just. He therefore, advised the Athenians to reject it. 
They did so, and all the world has honored both him and 
them for their love of justice. The natural reason, we may 
say, the natural instincts of all men assert the supremacy of 
the spiritual order, and the very men who clamor against 
the exercise of the power we claim for the Pope, do it on 
the ground that it is unjust, contrary to right, thereby 
evincing their persuasion that the spiritual order,—for jus- 
tice, right, pertain to that order,—is supreme. All the 
world, all at least that retains any consciousness of the 
validity of our nature, repeats from age to age, /%at justitia, 
ruat calum, and every true man says with the Apostles 
Peter and John, even to the magistrates, si justum est in 
conspectu Dei, vos potius audire quam Deum, judicate, or 
that, we Must oBEY Gop RATHER THAN MEN. 

Now we do not pretend that God must necessarily give 
the authority of the spiritual order a human representative ; 
we do not pretend that he could not limit the power of the 
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representative to any degree he judged proper; nor do we 
doubt his power to unite the spiritual and temporal repre- 
sentatives in one and the same person, as under the patriarchal 
order, where the patriarch was at once priest and king, or 
supreme spiritual and supreme temporal ruler at one and 
the same time. But we do maintain that, if he chooses to 
distinguish the two powers and give each a separate repre- 
sentative, he must give the supremacy to the representative 
of the spiritual because otherwise, the representative would 
not represent the spiritual at all, since the spiritual by its 
own nature is supreme, and the temporal by its own nature 
is everywhere and always inferior and subordinate to the 
spiritual. 

Much of the confusion on the subject, as we have 
heretofore shown, grows out of the shallow philosophy of 
the Gallicanizing Catholics, which confounds the repre- 
sentative with the order represented. The Church is not, 
under the point of view it must be considered in this argu- 
ment, the spiritual order itself, but its representative; the 
State represents but is not itself the temporal order. The 
Pope is not Jesus Christ, but his Vicar, or as we say his 
representative. He represents up to a certain point at 
least, the authority of our Lord, which wherever it is, and 
by whomsoever represented, is, in the nature of the case 
supreme. Moreover, our Gallican friends also either fail 
to distinguish the two orders, or at least to recognize for 
each a distinct and separate representative. In their view 
the Pope represents a certain portion of the spiritual 
authority, and the emperor or prince a certain other por- 
tion. Their doctrine, if we understand it, is that the Church 
and state are two mutually equal and independent powers. 
But to be mutually equal or independent in face of each 
other, both must be equally representatives of the spiritual, 
for the temporal never is and never can be in any respect 
whatever independent in face of the spiritual. Gallicans, 
in fact, if they did but know it, make the prince a spiritual 
person as well as the Pope, and indeed they actually call 
him “piscopus Externus, and regard him as clothed with a 
certain spiritual character and a certain spiritual authority. 
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Though they hold marriage to be a sacrament, they yet hold 
that the temporal sovereign can establish an tmpedimentum 
diritmens. All this, and much more like it, proves either 
that they do not recognize the natural supremacy of the 
spiritual, or that they do not hold that God has under the 
Christian law given to each order its separate representa- 
tive, any more than he did under the patriarchs. 

But it will be seen that, though we assert for the Pope 
supreme authority, it is spiritual authority, not temporal, 
authority vver not in the temporal order. We believe the 
two orders are distinct, and that it has pleased God to give 
each a separate representative; we, therefore, agree that the 
state is independent in its own order, and that the Church 
exercises over it only a spiritual authority. But for the 
state to be independent in its own order it is not necessary 
that it should be independent out of it. The state is inde- 
pendent in face of all powers in its own order, and has su- 
preme authority so long as it confines itself to that order ; 
but it is not independent, and has not supreme authority, 
nor any authority at all, in face of another and a superior 
order as is the spiritual. Jam a man, the equal as a man 
of every other man, and no man has, or can have, any right 
in his own name to command me. Under the law of nature 
all men are equal, and no man has or can have dominion in 
another. Ilence the Church condemns the slave trade, and 
interdicts every one who reduces or aids in reducing a free 
man to slavery. One man may, indeed, have a right to the 
services of another, but he can have it only by virtue of 
benefits conferred, or as the redress of wrongs received. 
The southern States have in relation to the northern or any 
other states, the political right to authorize slavery; but 
when the question comes up as a question between them 
and the spiritual power, or between the slaveholder and his 
slaves, that is, as an ethical question, the case may be differ- 
ent. The state has no right to authorize any injustice, and 
the master has no right to exact the services of any one who 
is not his debtor, either for advances made to him for his 
benefit, or for injuries received from him. I may compel 
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the payment of a debt honestly my due, but I cannot exact 
the services of another simply because he is of different 
complexion from myself, because I want them, or find them 
agreeable, convenient, useful, or profitable to me. The 
temporal is free and independent in face of the temporal. 
In matter of justice or natural rights, man measures man 
the world over, and one sovereign state is the equal of an- 
other. As a temporal Power, the Pope has no authority out 
of his own States, and stands only on an equality with other 
sovereigns. He has no authority, even as the Vicar of our 
Lord, over temporal sovereigns in temporalities for tempo- 
ral ends, or in the respect that they are pure temporalities. 
He has only authority in what pertains to the spiritual order, 
and judges sovereigns not in relation to the wisdom, pru- 
dence, policy, or expediency of their acts, but only in rela- 
tion to their obligations to God, and the bearing of their 
acts on the rights and interests of the spiritual order, This 
rule subjects the prince in spirituals, but leaves him his au- 
tonomy, his freedom, his independence in temporals. 

ut it is precisely here where the controversy begins. 
The two orders, though distinct, are not, and cannot be 
separated. Philip the Fair, the founder of the Gallican 
school and of modern political Atheism, did not avowedly 
claim for the prince authority in spirituals, or deny that the 
Pope, under God, is supreme as to the spirituality. Ile 
pretended that in his war on Boniface VIII., he was only 
vindicating the freedom and independence of the prince in 
temporalities. On the other hand, Boniface, in censuring 
and resisting him, expressly asserted that he only defended 
the legitimate authority of the Sovereign Pontiff in spirit- 
uals. Philip the Fair knew that the two orders are distinct, 
and that each has its separate representative ; but he forgot, 
or did not choose to remember, that the two orders, though 
distinct, are not separate, and that their separation would be 
the annihilation of the temporal. Man is distinct from 
God, as the creature is distinct from the creator; but he is 
not separate from God, for it is in him we live, and move, 
and have our being, vivinus, et movemur, et sumus. Man 
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exists only as joined to God by the creative act, a persistent, 
and not merely a transient or transitory act, and hence his 
separation from God would be his destruction, his annihila- 
tion. Separate him from God, and he ceases to exist, sinks 
back into the original nothingness from which the creative 
energy of God produced him. So the temporal order sepa- 
rated from the spiritual, ceases to exist. Physically sepa- 
rated, it loses its very physical existence ; morally separated, 
it loses its moral existence. This lies in the nature of things, 
and not even God himself can alter it, for the temporal is 
his creature, and he can sustain his creature only as united 
to him. It is overlooking this fact that has led some Cath- 
olies even, to deny the divine right of the authority claimed 
and exercised by Gregorgy VII., Innocent III., Boniface 
VIII., and other great Popes over temporal sovereigns, and 
to maintain either that they usurped it, or that they held it 
only jure humano, by virtue of the concession of the prince, 
and the jus publicum of the time. 

Every temporal act on some side touches, and must 
touch the spiritual, for there is no act that is morally indif- 
ferent, at least on the side of the actor. The spiritual 
authority must have the right to take cognizance of the 
spirituality wherever it is, and hence it extends, in some 
sort, to all the acts of every rational creature, as was dog- 
matically defined by Pope Boniface VII. in the Bull Unam 
sanctam. The Pope, then, as supreme representative of the 
spiritual authority, has, and must have, supreme authority 
in relation to all temporals on their spiritual side, that is, in 
the respect that they are subordinated to the spiritual order, 
devoted to a spiritual purpose, or to be referred to a spirit- 
ual end. Nothing is more clearly within my right as a fa- 
ther than the education of my children, the selection of 
masters to teach them, and the determination of the school 
and the branches in which I wish them instructed. Yet 
this very right I hold, not from, but in subordination to the 
Church. I have no right to bring up my children without 
any religious education, to educate them in a false religion, 
or to send them to schools, which, for spiritual reasons, the 
spiritual authority interdicts. 
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Nothing is clearer than that treason is a temporal matter, 
and within the jurisdiction of the temporal authority. Our 
older writers, indeed, recognize treason against God as well 
as treason against the state, but in our younger writers, trea- 
son against ‘God is dropped, or made no account of. Yet 
treason against the state is still recognized, and to some ex- 
tent regarded as a crime, and all who recognize it as a crime 
place it within the jurisdiction of the temporal sovereign. 
But suppose a sovereign, as in England, under Elizabeth, if 
not under Victoria, should define treason to be the denial 
of the supremacy in his own dominions of the temporal 
prince in spirituals as well as temporals, and the open pro- 
fession and practice of the Catholic religion, would he re- 
main within the limits of the temporal order, and in no 
sense encroach on the rights of the spiritual. Nearly three 
hundred Catholic priests, to say nothing of the laity that 
suffered, in the single reign of Elizabeth of England were 
put to death by the common hangman, hung, drawn, and 
quartered, ostensibly for treason against the Seeuad s majesty, 
but really for exercising their functions as Catholic priests, 
and therefore were really martyrs to the Catholic faith. 
Are we to accept the definition of treason which makes the 
profession of the Catholic religion treason, Catholics, by the 
very fact that they are Catholics, traitors, and authorizes the 
state to be a persecutor? Is there here no place for the su 
premacy of the spiritual to assert itself, to fulminate the per- 
secuting sovereign, and release Catholics from their alle- 
giance to him; nay, even to forbid their compliance or 
obedience? The prince is bound to protect and defend the 
true religion, but he has no right to prohibit it, or to inter- 
fere with its free exercise, even in case he rejects it for 
himself, and prefers to support a false religion. 

Property, again, by its own nature, pertains to the tem- 
poral order , and comes within the province of the temporal 
power. But the state does not create the right to property, 
and its chief right as its chief duty in regard to it, is to pro- 
tect the proprietor in the free and full enjoyment of his 
property. The right to hold property is prior to civil so- 
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ciety, and is one of those rights called the natural rights of 
man, which civil society is instituted to protect. My right 
to my property is spiritual. My protection in the enjoy- 
ment of it is the duty of the temporal power. Now, when 
the state, under the pretence of its independence in tempo- 
rals, attempts to deprive me of this right, and treats me as 
if I held my property only as its grant revocable at its 
will, it strikes a blow at the sacredness of all rights, and 
goes beyond the mere temporality, and aims a death blow 
at the spiritual. Has the spiritual no authority here to in- 
terfere, more especially when the Church is the proprietor 
despoiled? My right of property involves my right to use, 
to give, grant, devise, bequeath property to whom, and for 
such purposes, not defined to be immoral, irreligious, or su- 
perstitious by the supreme spiritual authority, as I choose, 
and the state, so far from having the right to restrain me 
by mortmain laws, or any other laws and enactments, is 
bound to provide for carrying out my intentions. If I dis- 
pose of my property for eleémosynary or religious purposes, 
the state must see that it is held sacred to the purposes I 
designate, and can divert it to no other purpose whatever. 
If I give it to the Church for God and the poor, it is, so far 
as the temporal power is concerned, Church property, and 
subject to her management and disposal alone. It is conse- 
crated to a spiritual use, and cannot be diverted to secular 
uses without sacrilege, any more than could the corban 
among the Hebrews, or the devotum among the Romans. 
Property so given, is withdrawn from the management and 
control of the state, which has nothing to do with it but to 
protect the spiritual proprietor in the free and full use and 
enjoyment of it according to the intention of the donor. 
We are here only stating in substance the recognized 
principles of the Common Law in force in the United States, 
as argued by Mr. Webster in the famous Dartmouth Col- 
lege case. Gallican and Anglican prejudices have pre- 
vented the statute law from distinctly recognizing the 
Chureh as proprietor, and some notions derived from the 
feudal law as to the right of eminent domain have dictated 
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in several instances certain restrictions on gifts 7nter vivos 
and the testamentary right of individuals, but generally 
the law with us recognizes the sacredness of property given, 
devised, or bequeathed for Catholic purposes, and extends 
to it the protection it extends to all property given for 
eleémosynary purposes. It is a mistake to say that in this 
country the law simply lets us alone. It does more, it 
protects us. It punishes the violation of the right of 
property in case of the Catholic Church the same that it 
does in case of any one of the sects, and allows no one to 
molest or disturb us in the free and full exercise of our 
religion whether in public or in private. Godless, as our 
state is called, it recognizes that it is its duty to protect 
religion, and to secure to all the freedom necessary to its 
unrestricted profession and practice. Even the recent laws 
in New York, Connecticut, and some other States respect- 
ing the holding of property devoted to Catholic uses, 
although inspired by sympathies that we do not approve, 
and pervaded by a laical spirit that is justly reprehensible, 
still recognize the property as held for Catholic uses, and 
profess to protect it for those uses. They are very far from 
confiscating our Church property, or professing to divert 
it from its legitimate ends. It is possible that our laws 
afford a better protection to church property than even 
some of our prelates have supposed ; better, indeed, than 
is afforded even in those Catholic countries where by virtue 
of concordats, the state recognizes the Church as a pro- 
prietor, because these laws all proceed on the assumption 
of the inviolability of property, and the obligation of 
civil society to respect it, and to protect the proprietor in 
its use. But this by the way. 

Property given to the Church, whether given by indi- 
viduals or the state is given to God, and is therefore ren- 
dered spiritual in its character, and necessarily placed by 
right under the control of the spiritual society. It can 
no longer be managed, disposed of, or used by secular 
society, without the consent of the spiritual authority. It 
is not a fief of the temporal suzerain, and the Church in 
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holding it does not become his vassal or liegeman. The 
Franconian and Swabian emperors of Germany, and after 
them, Philip the Fair, king of France, denied this. The 
German emperors regarded the sees of bishops as fiefs of 
the empire, and therefore claimed as suzerain the right 
of investiture ; Philip the Fair, under the direction of the 
legists of the time, claimed the supreme right over the 
entire property of the Church in his realm, as pertaining 
in like manner as lay property to the temporality of his 
kingdom. Hence, with the former, the quarrel with the 
Pope about investitures, and of Boniface VUI. with the 
latter, as to the right of the Church, if we may speak, to 
manage her own temporalities. It is this union of spirit- 
uality and temporality that creates the difficulty, and 
renders the mutual equality and independence of the two 
powers impracticable. The one or the other must be 
supreme, or there will be a perpetual conflict of rights. 
If the two powers are assumed to be mutually equal and 
independent, the prince by virtue of the human element 
of the Church, and the temporal side of even spiritual 
things, can stretch his authority so as to leave nothing to 
the spiritual authority but simple dogma, and perhaps the 
administration of the sacraments, as has actually been 
done in most countries whether Catholic or non-Catholic. 
If neither is supreme, the state has as much right to detine 
its own powers, and to say where the temporal ends and 
the spiritual begins, as the Church has to detine her powers 
and to say where the spiritual ends and the temporal 
begins. Hence nothing but a conflict of powers. The 
only remedy is in taking a common-sense view of the case, 
and recognizing the natural supremacy of the spiritual. 
The civil authority is independent in its own order, but 
its own order is dependent and subordinated in all things 
to a superior order, namely, the spiritual, represented on 
earth by the Roman Pontiff or Vicar of Jesus Christ. 

It will be seen, also, that in this we assert for the 
Papacy not a temporal but simply a spiritual supremacy. 
That nothing different was claimed for the Popes or that 
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they, as a matter of fact, did not in some cases exercise 
a direct temporal supremacy, we will not assert. It was 
in feudal times a very general opinion or doctrine of theo- 
logians and canonists that the Pope by virtue of his office 
as Head of the Church was the suzerain or lord paramount 
of all the states and empires of the world. This opinion 
or doctrine is not the one we defend; and with regard to 
all cases in which the Pope exercised a suzerainty or 
temporal supremacy over temporal princes, either to invest 
or to deprive them for purely temporal reasons, if such 
cases there were, we think Mr. Gosselin’s theory offers a 
very satisfactory explanation. Certain it is, that several 
European states were at one time the fiefs of the Holy 
See, and their sovereigns vassals of the Pope; but we have 
always supposed this was by virtue of a yutual arrange- 
ment between those states and the Pope, by which they 
placed themselves under the protection of the Holy See, 
not by virtue of the inherent rights and powers of the 
Papacy. There is nothing in the fact that the Pope is 
spiritual sovereign, to hinder him from being the suzerain 
of as many states as choose to vest the high dominion in 
him. 

The relation of the Emperor of Germany to the Pope was 
of a different nature, and grew neither out of the Pope’s 
spiritual supremacy, nor out of his alleged temporal su- 
premacy, except in the States of the Church. Doubtless, 
there was between the Papacy and the German empire, 
the same relation which always and everywhere exists 
between the spiritual power and the temporal, but there 
was also another and a peculiar relation, a relation between 
the emperor and the Pope as temporal sovereign of Rome. 
The Pope raised Charlemagne, Patrician of Rome, to the 
imperial dignity, and associated him with himself as co- 
adjutor in the temporal government of the States of the 
Church. The emperor as such, was, strictly speaking, an 
ofticer of the papal government, and therefore the Pope as 
sovereign, had naturally the right to elect and crown him. 
This position as coadjutor of the Pope in the government 
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of the Pope’s temporal subjects, the Frankish emperors 
seem to have for the most part respected; but the Fran- 
conian and Swabian emperors were not satisfied with it, 
and labored to change it for that of sovereigns of Rome, as 
was Augustus or Constantine, though with indifferent suc- 
cess. If the Pope was forced to concede electors, he 
retained the right of bestowing or withholding the imperial 
crown, and never conceded that he was bound to crown the 
candidate presented. It would be idle to pretend that an 
emperor crowned by the Pope had no political authority 
in Rome, and equally idle to pretend that he was, except 
by usurpation, the sovereign of Rome, or the successor of 
Augustus. In Rome he was not the sovereign, but the 
coadjutor of the sovereign, and sworn protector and de- 
fender of the Holy See against the violence of its enemies, 
especially heretics and infidels. 

Neither do we derive the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope in the States of the Church from his office as represen- 
tative of the spiritual order. We have never pretended and 
are far from pretending, that temporal sovereignty, strictly 
so called, is in any case inherent in the Vicar of Christ, 
that is to say, a temporal authority in temporals, or power 
to govern temporals in the respect that they are purely tem- 
poral, and for temporal ends. The Pope may have such 
power, as may bishops and simple priests, but it falls under 
the category of temporal power in general, and is not in- 
cluded in the grant of apostolic or sacerdotal power. Hence, 
under a certain aspect and up to a certain point, Louis Na- 
poleon and others are right in asserting that, in the present 

complication of Italian affairs, the political question is dis- 
tinguishable from the religious question, The Pope has, as 
we ‘have endeavored to show, a universal spiritual authority 
over temporals in the respect that they have spiritual rela- 
tions, but his authority as temporal sovereign of the Roman 
States, is quite distinguishable from this spiritual authority, 
and is in its own nature as temporal as that of Francis 
Joseph as emperor of Austria, or as that of Victor Emma- 
nuel as king of Sardinia. 
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Yet there is a peculiarity in the case which we have all 
along had in mind. Though the sovereignty in its own 
nature is temporal, yet the right of the Pope to govern is 
not purely temporal. These States are not precisely the 
domain of the Pope, for he is, after all, their administrator 
rather than their sovereign. He is not elected sovereign of 
those States, but is elected bishop of Rome, and therefore 
Pope, or supreme visible head of the Church, and it is because 
he is Pope that he exercises the right of sovereignty over 
them. They are States of the Church; the sovereignty is 
vested in the Holy See, and therefore is a right of the 
spiritual society, and invested with the spiritual character 
which attaches to all the rights or goods of the Church. 
Here is the reason why, though we can distinguish, we 
cannot practically separate the political from the religious 
question in the recent act of wresting A:milia, or Romagna, 
from the Holy See, and annexing it to the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia. There is in the act not simply a political crime 
punishable by the civil authorjty, but a sin against the 
Church, the sin designated in all times under the name of 
sacrilege, not only because it despoils the Holy See of its 
goods, but because it appropriates to profane uses what was 
devoted to sacred uses. The Church, by her divine consti- 
tution, it may be conceded, was not invested with the right 
of sovereignty over these States, nor any right to appropriate 
the government of them to herself. But when they came 
legitimately into her possession, and she became, whether 
by the act of the people, or the concession of princes, or as 
first occupant of the vacant throne, their legitimate sove- 
reign, the right of sovereignty over them ceased to be a 
laical right, and became a right of the spiritual society, and 
of the Pope as supreme chief of that society. It then could 
not be attacked without attacking not merely a temporal, 
but also a spiritual right, and incurring the guilt of sacri- 
lege. The Pope in his capacity as temporal ruler has and 
can have no authority even to alienate them, and can alien- 
ate them only as spiritual head of the Church, and then 
only for spiritual reasons, for the interests of religion, of 
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which he is supreme judge. Under every point of view 
then, the political question is complicated with the spiritual. 

Treating the question solely from the political point of 
view, were we at liberty to do so, we could see much in the 
policy of Count Cavour, to which we should not object. 
As a European statesman we should regard the political 
union of all Italy under a federal or a consolidated govern- 
ment, monarchical or republican, as a desideratum. But 
that union is impracticable so long as the north and south 
are separated by the papal government. It is possible only 
by all Italy coming on the one hand, under the supreme 
temporal authority of the Holy Father, or by dispossess- 
ing the Holy See on the other, and establishing a laical 
government for the whole peninsula. We may talk as we 
please, except on one or the other of these conditions, the 
union is impracticable, and Italy must remain divided, 
and therefore too weak to suffice for itself against either 
Austria or France, and the intrigues, either of Russia or ot 
Great Britain. The thing is so, and we cannot help it. The 
several States of the peninsula, the Papal as well as the 
others, are obliged to depend on the alliances they are able 
to form out of Italy. The Pope when his temporal power 
was greatest, could maintain the exercise of even his spirit- 
ual independence only by playing off one state or empire 
against another, the Franks against the Longobards, the 
Italian Republics, and subsequently Sicily and Naples 
against the Emperor, and the Emperor against the Re- 
publics, Naples, Sicily, and the Italian nobles, France 
against Germany, and Germany against France. To pro- 
tect himself against the Hohenstaufen, he invested Charles 
of Anjou, a French prince, with the Neapolitan kingdom, 
and soon had to call on Rodolph of Hapsburg to protect 
him against Charles, his own creature and vassal. In more 
recent times he has preserved his States only by the mutual 
jealousies of the great Powers, while he has seldom been 
able to conduct the affairs of his government as an inde- 
pendent prince, and owing to her divisions, Italy has sunk 
to a “geographical expression.” The first alternative, the 
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union of all Italy as a federal state under the effective pre- 
sidency of the Pope, or its union as a monarchy with the 
Pope for sovereign, would in our judgment be the best for 
Italy herself and for European society. But that is im- 
practicable ; the Popes, themselves, have never desired it, 
and the Powers will never consent to it. What remains? 
If the present state of things is not to continue, nothing 
remains but the second alternative, the dispossession of the 
Holy See and the establishment of a laical government, 
monarchical or republican, for the whole peninsula. This 
is alike the policy of Count Cavour and of Mazzini, only 
the former would have a monarchical, the latter a republi- 
can government. Each, however, aims at getting rid of 
the papal government, and at establishing Italian unity. 
As a mere statesman, governed by political reasons alone, 
we should not hesitate for a moment to adopt what is appa- 
rently the policy of Count Cavour, and favor the annexa- 
tion of the whole of Italy to Piedmont, under a constitu- 
tional monarchy, if the thing were possible, without a vio- 
lation of vested rights. 

Sut it has been our purpose in the whole of this article to 
show that politics cannot be wholly separated from religion, 
and that the interests of the temporal order cannot be ad- 
vanced in opposition to those of the spiritual order. The 
Sardinian Government has no more right to annex the Pa- 
pal States, or any portion of them, to Piedmont, without the 
Papal consent, than I have to appropriate my neighbor’s 
purse without his permission, and the Pope cannot give his 
consent, unless, in his judgment, the interests of religion and 
the welfare of souls demand it, which apparently he judges 
not to be the case. Violence may be used, but violence 
is always criminal, and against the Pope is sacrilegious. 
There are, no doubt, many Catholics who, for themselves, 
think the interests of religion would be promoted by the 
Pope’s ceasing to be a temporal sovereign, and by his per- 
mitting all Italy to become united under Victor Emmanuel, 
who would, in that case, change his title from King of Sar- 
dinia to King of Italy; but the Pope is the divinely ap- 
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pointed judge in the case, and his judgment in all spiritual 
matters must be ours. It has always been the policy of the 
Popes to keep every great Power as far from Rome as pos- 
sible, in order to preserve their spiritual independence and 
freedom of action in the government of the Church and the 
administration of ecclesiastical affairs. We know from his- 
tory the position of the Pope placed in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of a great Power. How often have the German 
emperors interfered with the freedom of election, and pre- 
tended to depose and to create Popes to suit themselves ¢ 
Who forgets the terrible evils of the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries, or those in the thirteenth, when Charles, 
of Anjou, interposed and forced the election of a French 
Pope, Martin IV., wholly devoted to his interests, and used 
as his creature? Would we renew those evils? Do we 
want a new “Sicilian Vespers,” and a new “ Babylonian 
Captivity?” Were Sardinia to gain all Italy, where is the 
Pope to reside? At Rome, to be claimed and treated as a 
subject of the King? How much better off would he be 
than when the powerful Counts of Tusculum held him a pris- 
oner in his palace, put him to death when he did not com- 
ply with their wishes, or placed a boy twelve years old on 
the Papal throne? Looking to the interest of the Church, 
and regarding, as we ought to regard, religious interests as 
paramount to all others, we cannot view the union of all 
Italy under a consolidated government as at all desira- 
ble, unless the Pope himself be its supreme chief. 

We are not—waiving the question of right—sorry to see 
the Duchies annexed to Sardinia, for we do not think it 
likely to prove injurious to either temporal or spiritual in- 
terests, that Sardinia should be strong enough to make her 
alliance worth counting. Waiving the original sin of Na- 
poleon II. in making an unprovoked and therefore an un- 
just war on Austria, his error in policy has been in con- 
senting to the union of Romagna to Sardinia. The best 
practicable policy under the circumstances, alike for the 
temporal interests of Italy and the spiritual interests of the 
Church, it seems to us, would be to leave the Pope in pos- 
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session of all his estates, Austria in possession of Venetia, 
and placing the two Sicilies under a Bonapartist prince, and 
giving all the rest to Sardinia. The Pope, Austria, and 
Sardinia would be strong enough to match France and 
Naples, and France and Naples would be strong enough to 
resist Austria and Sardinia, even backed by British influ- 
ence; and this, we apprehend, will prove in the end the set- 
tlement of the Italian question. Sardinia to-day is anti- 
Papal and anti-Austrian, but she is not likely to remain 
permanently either. France has enabled her to annex 
Lombardy ; British diplomacy has aided her to annex the 
Duchies and Romagna; but France has taken from her 
Savoy and Nice, and will resist her further expansion, and 
she will yet need the alliance of both Austria and the Pope 
to protect her against French ambition on the side of 
Naples, which we make, no doubt, unless England is pre- 
pared to fight for Sicily, will revert to a Murat, and thus 
become as much an appanage of France as Venetia is of 
Austria. In that case, Sardinia will restore Romagna to 
the Holy See, become reconciled with the Pope, and re- 
sume her position as a Catholic power. Her interest then 
will unite her to Austria. 

The King of Sardinia had incurred the major excommuni- 
cation, decreed by the Canons against all who invade the 
Papal Territory, or undertake to despoil the Holy See of 
any of its possessions, and the Pope could do no less than 
pronounce it. The excommunication, though at present it 
only exasperates the Piedmontese authorities, will ultimately 
have its effect. The Piedmontese are neither heretics nor 
infidels ; they are Catholic, and will remain Catholic. It is 
not in them to be any thing else. But they are Italians ; 
that is to say, they can, without difficulty, be inconsistent 
with themselves. They can, with a firm Catholic faith 
under their impulsive uature, say and do an infinity of 
things in direct hostility to what their faith requires of 
them, hold the Pope to be the Vicar of Jesus Christ, and 
yet insult, abuse, or even assassinate him. If they were 
Germans, Englishmen, or Americans, we should never 
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expect to find them returning to their obedience, for 
Englishmen, Americans and Germans aim to be self-con- 
sistent, and when they do not choose to square their 
practice with their theory, they square their theory with 
their practice. The government may, for a time, remain 
under the Papal excommunication, but gradually the fact 
of the excommunication, in spite of the precautions of the 
government, will become known to the Sardinian clergy 
and people, and the government will find itself losing the 
confidence of the nation. In the meantime changes will go 
on, and new moves on the political chess-board will demand 
new combinations, and a new ministry will seek to be 
relieved from ecclesiastical censures. A compromise of 
some sort will be effected, and peace will be made. 

The present condition of parties in Piedmont will not long 
continue, for after all, under the Piedmont constitution, 
there is some freedom of thought, some freedom of discus- 
sion—publicity, political life. Count Cavour has committed 
a grand blunder in excluding from the Parliament the old 
conservative party, for he will find a worse enemy in the 
advanced liberals he has admitted. The radicals are 
strong, and will give him trouble, and in order to sustain 
the monarchy and public order against them, he will need 
the support of the party now excluded. As the liberals or 
radicals, whose hero is Garibaldi, and whose oracle is Maz- 
zini, become more violent, Cavour will be obliged to be- 
come more conservative, and to seek his support in the 
Catholic instincts and religious convictions of the people. 
We should be sorry to find constitutionalism failing in Sar- 
dinia. It has made a bad beginning, it is true, for Count 
Cavour, who is unquestionably one of the ablest ministers 
of state in Europe, coupled constitutionalism in Sardinia 
with the creation of Italian unity, and thus brought it into 
conflict with the Papacy, which otherwise would have fav- 
ored it. We are aware that in Sardinia, as elsewhere, there 
is a party, respectable alike for its numbers and its social po- 
sition, opposed to all political innovations, with no confid- 
ence in constitutionalism, and sincerely attached to absolu- 
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tism. The members of this party are attached to the Church, 
and generally contrive to make it appear that it is in her 
name, or her interest, that they oppose political changes. 
But Count Cavour should have known that these men are 
always the friends of the established order, and are pre- 
cisely those on whom he must rely, not to introduce consti- 
tutionalism, but to sustain it, after it has been introduced. 
Men who love religion, who reverence the Church, and who 
really have a conscience, respect vested rights; and if they 
oppose innovations, it is not only because they are averse to 
changes, but because changes and innovations in the estab- 
lished order are seldom attempted without violence to exist- 
ing rights. Count Cavour might well disregard the vis én- 
ertiw of the conservative party, but he went further and 
offended their sense of justice and religion, and made them 
active against him. He must, if he wishes to have his 
memory honored or his work remain, exert himself to re- 
pair his blunder, and make it the interest and the duty of 
that party to give him its support. His great error is in at- 


taching more importance to the national than to the constitu- 
tional question, and in aiming to make Italy one, rather than 


Sardinia really free, prosperous, and happy under the new 
constitution. He has been more ambitious of governing a 
large state than a constitutional state. This has been the 
source of all his crimes, blunders, and sacrilege. It is this 
that has caused his tergiversations, his falsehoods, diplomatic 
lies, and his contempt of the laws of nations and the rights 
of his neighbors; and it is this that will yet, if he does not 
take care, make his name execrated by his countrymen as 
long as it remains unforgotten. He might have consolidated 
the constitutionalism of Carlo Alberto without offending 
either the Pope or Austria, or disturbing the consciences of 
any portion of the subjects of his king. At present he 
stands before the world as a great bad man. 

After all, honesty is the best policy. Even in politics 
a firm adherence to right is the true policy for states and 
empires, and only such changes and reforms as are in 
accordance with the rights of individuals and nations are 
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ever really advantageous. Those made against right, 
against justice, and in defiance of legitimate authority, 
always carry along with them a curse that more than 
neutralizes all the good they are able to effect. It is 
the misfortune of most reformers that they create a false 
issue before the public, and make themselves enemies 
where they might have friends, by seeking to introduce 
their reforms against instead of in accordance with author- 
ity. They violate a principle, the maintenance of which 
is of the last necessity for public order, public freedom, 
and national prosperity. No doubt there were in the 
sixteenth century great and crying abuses, though not so 
great as in some preceding centuries, but by attempting 
to reform them in defiance of authority, and in violation 
of vested rights, the Reformers only brought a curse on 
themselves, and created new evils of another sort more 
fatal than those they sought to redress. This will always 
be the case, for there is a moral Governor of the universe, 
who always sooner or later avenges his outraged laws. 
Aside from the papal government and the Austrian in 
the hereditary States, we cannot point to a single continent- 
al government in Europe whose title has becu honestly 
acquired or maintained without violence or iniquity. Hence 
in no state has the government the affection of its subjects, 
or can sustain itself except by force of arms. The penalty 
of the original sin is visited upon them, and the transgres- 
sions of the fathers descend upon the children to third and 
fourth generation. The whole history of the world proves 
that no nation can forsake God, or what is the same thing, 
violate right, trample on justice, and practise iniquity, with 
impunity. 

We do not see how any Catholic can have any opinion 
with regard to the Papal States except that expressed by 
the Pope himself. We do not feel ourselves bound by all 
the arguments or reasonings we find in many of the recent 
Pastorals of the bishops whether at home or abroad. We 
cannot believe it necessary to maintain when defending 
Catholicity from all responsibility as to the alleged abuses 
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of the temporal government of the Pope, that the Pope as 
temporal sovereign is the same to us as any other sovereign, 
and when the question is as to supporting that government 
against those who would secularize it, to maintain that it is 
indispensable to the spiritual independence of the Head of 
the Church, and therefore to the very existence of the 
Catholic religion. That the temporal government of the 
Pope serves the interests of religion we are bound to 
believe, because the Holy Father who is the judge has so 
declared, but that the Church would fail, or the Pope be 
unable to discharge his functions as Vicar of Jesus Christ, 
were he to cease to be atemporal prince, we do not believe. 
Our Lord founded his Church on Peter, and’ the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it. Our trouble is not there. 
The Pope can maintain his spiritual independence in some 
way ; if in no other, by taking refuge again in the cata- 
combs, or by suffering martyrdom, as did his predecessors 
for over three hundred years, from St. Peter downward to 
St. Sylvester. The renewal of the martyr ages would, 
perhaps, not be very injurious to the Church or the salva- 
tion of souls. The Church has lost ground by being too 
much mixed up with a wordly policy, by her children 
relying too much on the friendship of princes and states, 


and not depending enough on the naked truth to sustain 
them. 


But we fear for those who wish to secularize the Papal 
States, and to carry out what they regard as a wise and pro- 
found policy without regard to right or justice. Nothing 
is better settled than that we may not do evil that good 
may come. Were we fully convinced of the desirableness 
of Count Cavour’s policy in itself considered, we should still 
condemn the course he and his master Victor Emmanuel 
have taken, because it is a course they have neither a 
moral nor a political right to take. No man has the moral 
right to seek even a good end by immoral means, or to 
promote the interests of his own country at the expense of 
the rights of another. It is not so much the simple annex- 
ation of Romagna by Victor Emmanuel to his own domin- 
ions without the consent of the Pope, as it is the violation 
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of right, and the sacrilege involved, that is the evil. If 
the annexation had been made with the free concurrence 
of the Sovereign Pontiff, we should have had nothing to say. 
We hold that a scrupulous respect for international right 
is of the highest interest to all sovereigns, to the strong as 
well as to the weak, for the strong to-day may be the 
weak to-morrow. The violation of the rights of the Holy 
See by Victor Emmanuel is a blow struck at the sacredness 
of his own, and already has France made him feel it in 
compelling him to cede to her Savoy and Nice. If he 
respects not the rights of others, how can he expect others 
to respect his? Iniquity propagates itself. When Austria 
recovers from her temporary embarrassment, and France, 
perhaps, i is engaged in a death-struggle with Great Britain, 
or is embarrassed by an imbecile regency, what is to 
prevent the Austrian army not only from restoring the 
Grand Dukes, but from re-annexing Piedmont to Lom- 
bardy, and reéstablishing the Lombardo-Venetian king- 
dom? The plebiscite relied on is a two-edged sword, and 

may take away to-morrow what it gives to-day. If the 
people either of their own motion or as stirred up by 
foreign emissaries have the right to withdraw themselves 
from their legitimate sovereign and give themselves to 
another, and that other his enemy, which would in old 
times have been called rebellion and treason, what guar- 
anty has Victor Emmanuel that his old or his new subjects 
will obey him any longer than it suits their caprice? No 
crown is safe, no throne is secure, and all established order, 
all legitimate government becomes impracticable, if the 
new doctrine of imperial France and Sardinia is to prevail. 
It is democracy in its worst form, in its bad, without its 
good. 

Here is the terrible evil of the recent acts of the Sar- 
dinian government, sanctioned or acquiesced in by his most 
serene majesty, the Emperor of the French. In them a 
blow is struck at all government, and therefore at society 
itself, for society is impossible without government. The 
cause of the Pope is the cause of all sovereigns, of all 
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legitimate goverment, whether monarchical or republican, 
of society, of the human race; and we regret that we are too 
old to bind on a knapsack, shoulder a musket, and march 
to his defence as a soldier under the brave Lamoriciére. 
All Greece armed to avenge on Paris the rape of Helen; 
all the Catholic world should arm to avenge the rape of 
milia, and vindicate the cause of political justice. We see 
now what the world has lost by the changes which have ren- 
dered impracticable the exercise of the inherent supremacy 
of the Papacy over temporal sovereigns, that while the judi- 
cial power remains, the executive power is crippled. The 
present is precisely one of those cases when the Vicar of 
our Lord has need to intervene with the full spiritual 
authority to vindicate outraged humanity, and the laws of 
God set at naught. It is because such cases as the present 
are constantly occurring, when the last refuge of violated 
truth, and justice, and humanity, is the Papacy, that we 
have felt it not inopportune, nor unnecessary to recall the 
minds of the faithful, the supremacy of the spiritual order, 
and therefore of the Pope as its representative on earth. 
It has been the forgetfulness of that supremacy that has 
emboldened professedly Catholic sovereigns to despoil the 
Holy See, and to defy the censures of the Church. Galli- 
canism and Gosselinism have prepared the way for what we 
see, and made even some Catholics doubt the propriety of 
excommunicating a king, especially a king who pretends 
to head the movement for political freedom and national 
independence. It would without asserting the power we 
have claimed for the Pope be difficult to justify the exeom- 
munication of Victor Emmanuel and his counsellors, aiders 
and abettors. It is because we hold the Pope has that 
power from God, that we approve the spiritual censures 
with which he brands the despoilers of the Holy See. 
However, it is not for us componere lites between Catho- 
lics, any more than it is to fortell what is to be the final 
solution of the present Italian and Roman questions. We 
place ourselves on the side of the Pope and assert, as in duty 
bound, the supremacy of the spiritual order; we defend the 
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excommunication, and we do so in the interest alike of reli- 
gion and politics, and without abating in the least our con- 
fidence in constitutionalism, or our sympathy with the Sar- 
dinian movement so far, as it is a movement in favor of 
constitutional government, or abandoning our hopes for 
the brave Piedmontese, who are now suffering for the faults 
of their rulers. We go as far as the Holy Father goes, but 
no farther. We condemn the stirring up by Sardinian 
agents of the revolution in Romagna, and the annexation 
of that portion of the States of the Church to Sardinia, but 
we do not condemn the constitution given to his kingdom 
by Carlo Alberto, or feel that we are called upon to swing 
round to the side of despotism, or to seek to reéstablish 
Austrian prepotence in the Italian peninsula. We trust 
Victor Emmannel, who, though not much of a man, if what 
we hear be true, is yet a Catholic in his faith, will return to 
his senses, learn that he can do all the good to his subjects 
that he is prepared to do, without incurring any ecclesias- 
tical censure, and make up his mind to be reconciled to the 
Church. The Pope has spoken, but we do not think it our 
duty to throw in our impertinent voice to aid in making 
the breach wider than it is. No Catholie can defend the 
king, no Catholic should wish to do it, but we should all 
pray for peace between him and the Holy Father. 


Art. IL.-—1. The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Ar- 
nold, D. D., Head Master of Rugby School, and Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 

sy Artuur Penruyn Srantey, M. A. London, 1858. 

2. The Miscellaneous Works of Thomas Arnold, D. D. 
Second American Edition. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1846. 


. 

Ir may seem out of season to introduce to our readers the 
name and writings of a man dead nearly twenty years. 
Yet the questions which habitually occupied Arnold’s 
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mind are so intimately allied with those which now agitate 
the world, that an exposition of them, however brief, cannot 
fail to interest. Dr. Arnold was a deep thinker, and his 
tongue was a clear, eloquent, and fearless exponent of his 
thought. The position that he took on the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Question, and the Oxford Movement, connects his 
name with two of the most important events of Modern 
English History. 

The Biography of Arnold by Arthur P. Stanley, Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Ox- 
ford, was first published in 1844. The edition before us, 
that of 1858, is the eighth. When we say that Mr. Stanley 
was, for five years, a pupil of Rugby School, we say enough 
to prove that the composition of his book, whatever may be 
its literary merits—and they are many—was a labor of love. 
Few ever stamped so deep an impress of their own individ- 
uality on the minds of others, ever exercised, in their 
sphere, so mighty and lasting an influence as Arnold. The 
Rugby boys were passionately attached to him; and no 
public school attained a greater celebrity in the English 
universities than Rugby during Arnold’s administration. 
Tom Brown's School Days have made the monotonous, un- 
romantic scenery round Rugby classic ground. It is im- 
possible to read the last chapter of that frank, whole-hearted 
English book without a swelling heart and tear-dimmed 
eye, without treasuring up the name of Arnold as one of 
those which we never willingly let die from the memory. 

To the general reader, the life of a literary man presents 
few attractions. Its interest is purely psychological; the 
stage on which it is acted is the sanctuary of the soul, and 
the actors are thoughts and feelings. It lacks the external, 
brilliant dramatism of the soldier’s or statesman’s career, 
and can make little impression on an age whose watchwords 
are exteriority and material progress. But to the educated 
man, to the earnest student who would penetrate beneath 
the surface of things, such a life is replete with interest. 
There is no better method of studying public events than 
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by contemplating them in the lights and shadows which 
they cast on a gifted and high-minded soul. 

Thomas Arnold was born at West Cowes, in the Isle of 
Wight, in 1795. He was for four years a pupil of Win- 
chester High School, whence he went, in 1811, to Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. He was elected, in 1815, a Fel- 
low of Oriel College. It is interesting to note that he was 
succeeded in this Fellowship by one whose views were, 
somewhat later, to be so totally opposed to his; against 
whom and the party of which he considered him the head, 
he was to war with tongue and pen to his last breath. We 
allude to the illustrious English Oratorian, the very Rever- 
end John Henry Newman. History and Geography were, 
from earliest youth, Arnold’s favorite studies. Before he 
went to Winchester, England had entered on that gigantic 
struggle against Napoleon, which, beginning with the vic- 
tories of Badajoz, Talavera, and Vittoria in Portugal and 
Spain, triumphantly closed on the Belgian plain of Water- 
loo. Young Arnold’s residence at a seaport in the Isle of 
Wight, gave him frequent dpportunities of seeing and hear- 
ing those who had taken an active share in the stirring 
events of the time, who had fought under Nelson and _ par- 
ticipated with Sir Arthur Wellesley, in the fatigues and 
glory of the Peninsular campaign. This naturally tended 
to develope his historic tastes. At Winchester he applied 
with new zeal to his favorite pursuits; and it is curious to 
notice, in the boy of fourteen, the indications of that critical 
turn of mind and sober historical skepticism which led to 
such brilliant results in his own case and that of his friend, 
the illustrious Niebuhr. In one of his school-boy letters, 
he expresses his indignation at “ the numerous boasts which 
are everywhere to be met with in the Latin writers—I 
verily believe,” he continues, “that half at least of the Ro- 
man history is, if not totally false, at least scandalously ex- 
aggerated. How far different are the modest, unaffected, 
and impartial narrations of Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon.” 

Corpus Christi was, when Arnold entered, one of the 
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smallest of the Oxford Colleges, but it numbered among its 
under-graduates men who afterwards rose to eminence,— 
Justice Coleridge, nephew of the poet, Professor Buckland, 
and Keble, the poet of the Puseyites, whose Christian Year 
contains some of the sweetest sacred lyrics in the language. 
Coleridge thus describes college life at Corpus Christi, and 
its influence on Arnold. 


“ We were a small society in Corpus, the members rather under 

the usual age, and with more than the ordinary proportion of ability 
and scholarship. Our mode of tuition was in harmony with these 
circumstances ; not by private lectures, but in classes of such a 
size as excited emulation, and made us careful in the exact and 
neat rendering of the original, yet not so numerous as to prevent 
individual attention on the tutor’s part, and familiar knowledge of 
‘ach pupil’s turn and talents. In addition to the books read in 
lecture, the tutor, at the beginning of the term, settled with each 
student upon some book to be read by himself in private, and 
prepared for the public examination at the end of the term in 
Hall; and with this book, something on paper, cither analysis of 
it, or remarks upon it, was expected to be produced, which in- 
sured that the book should have really been read. It has often 
struck me since, that this whole plan, which is now, I believe, in 
common use in the University, was well devised for the tuition of 
young men of our age. We were not entirely set free from the 
leading-strings of the school; accuracy was cared for; we were 
accustomed to viva voce rendering and viva voce question and an- 
swer in our lecture room, before an audience of fellow-students, 
whom we sufficiently respected ; at the same time, the additional 
reading trusted to ourselves alone, prepared us for accurate private 
study, and for our final exhibition in the schools. 

* One result of all their circumstances was, that we lived on the 
most fumiliar terms with each other. We might be, indeed we 
were, somewhat boyish in manner and in the liberties we took 
with each other ; but our interest in literature, ancient and modern, 
and in all the stirring matters of that stirring time, was not boyish, 
We debated the Classic and Romantic question ; we discussed poe- 
try and history, logic and philosophy ; or we fought over the Penin- 
sula battles and the Continental campaigns with the energy of dis- 
putants personally concerned in them. Our habits were inex- 
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pensive and temperate: one break-up party was held in the Junior 
Common Room at the end of each term, in which we indulged our 
genius more freely, and our merriment, to say the truth, was 
somewhat exuberant and noisy ; but the authorities wisely forbore 
too strict an inquiry into this. 

“ A society thus circumstanced was exactly one most likely to 
influence strongly the character of such a lad as Arnold was at his 
election. He came to us in Lent Term, 1811, from Winchester, 
winning his election against several very respectable candidates. 
He was a mere boy in appearance as well as in age; but we saw 
in a very short time that he was quite equal to take his part 
in the arguments of the Common Room; and he was, I rather 
think, admitted by Mr. Cooke at once into his senior class. As 
he was equal, so was he ready to take part in our discussions, 
He was fond of conversation on serious matters and vehement in 
argument; fearless too in advancing his opinions—which, to say 
the truth, often startled us a good deal; but he was ingenous and 
candid, and though the fearlessness with which, young as he was, 
he advanced his opinions, might have seemed to betoken pre- 
sumption, yet the good temper with which he bore retort or 
rebuke, relieved him from this imputation; he was bold and 
warm, because so far as his knowledge went, he saw very clearly, 
and he was an ardent lover of truth, but I never saw in him even 
then a grain or vanity or conceit. I have said that some of his 
opinions startled us a good deal; we were indeed, for the most 
part, Tories in Church and State, great respecters of things as they 
were, and not very tolerant of the disposition which he brought 
with him to question their wisdom. Many and long were the 
conflicts we had, and with unequal numbers. I think I have seen 
all the leaders of the Common Room engaged with him at once, 
with little order or consideration, as may be supposed, and not 
always with great scrupulosity as to the fairness of our arguments, 
This was attended by no loss of regard and scarcely ever, or sel- 
dom, by even momentary loss of temper. We did not always 
convince him—perhaps we ought not always to have done so— 
yet in the end a considerable modification of his opinions was pro- 
duced ; in one of his letters to me, written at a much later period, 
he mentions this change. In truth, there were those amongst us 
calculated to produce an impression on his affectionate heart and 
ardent ingenuous mind ; and the rather because the more we saw 
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of him, and the more we battled with him, the more manifestly 
did we respect and love him. The feeling with which we argued, 
gave additional power to our arguments over a disposition such as 
his ; and thus he became attached to young men of the most differ- 
ent tastes and intellects ; his love for each taking a different color, 
more or less blended with respect, fondness, or even humor, 
according to those differences ; and in return they all uniting in 
love and respect for him.” 


All influence worthy of the name is personal and living. 
Books sometimes seize hold of us and become part of us, 
assimilating themselves with the mind as food does with 
the body. Then is the author’s triumph complete ; for the 
written word, with the swiftness and brilliancy of the gal- 
vanic current flashing through two vapors and forming a 
new chemical compound, leaps from one soul to another 
and welds the two into one, making the author’s thought 
our thought, and his inner life our own. The effect, in this 
case, is as purely personal as that produced by the orator. 
College or University influence is also personal. Men are 
educated not by the dead letter, but by the living spirit, 
not by dusty tomes, but by clear-minded, energetic fellow- 
men. It is the intellectual society that exists in educational 
establishments that makes them deserve the name. <A Col- 
lege must be, like the Church of Christ, a living organism. 
A student is assumed into membership of the intellectual 
body and animated by its spirit, in a manner similar to that 
by which one is made, by baptism, a Christian, a member 
of Christ’s mystic body. Books and theses are to the col- 
legiate or university organism, what the veins and arteries 
are to the physical organism, what the Sacraments are to 
the mystic organism of Christ’s Church. Young men of 
various intellectual abilities, of various religious, national, 
and social opinions, flock to a university. They leave the 
world of the senses to enter the world of thought, and, as 
they cross its sacred precincts they breathe a new air. The 
sparks thrown off in the friction, for generations past, of 
mind on mind, has heated up and spiritualized the atmos- 
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phere. The new-comer inhales it, and is taken up into a 
kind of personal union with the soul of the University. 
Action and reaction ensue between him and the kindred 
members of the same body intellectual. His powers are 
thus gradually developed, and he goes back to the great 
battle of life an educated man. 

When this intellectual life does not exist, when there is 
no general spirit of inquiry, no love of mental sparring in a 
school or college, education becomes impossible. A young 
man may cram his head with Greek and Latin antiquities, 
with all historic names and dates from Adam to Napoleon 
IiL., until his brain is ready to sink in sheer exhaustion, 
beneath its load of learned lumber, and yet be as much of 
a mental babe as on the day he paid his matriculation fee. 
For what is education? It is the leading out of what is in 
man, the bringing into play of his mental and moral powers. 
Without society this is impossible. We laugh at those 
philosphers who teach that the savage state is natural to 
man. We appeal to all the instincts of our nature, to the 
judgments of sane reason, to the cases that have occurred 
from time to time of men being brought up in a state of 
total isolation, and in consequence of total idiocy, to show 
the necessity that man has of the company of his fellows. 
Thought and language can be made perfect only by exer- 
cise, by intercommuning with the minds of others. He 
“who wraps himself up in the solitude of his own origi- 
nality,” draws round him the folds of his own stupid ignor- 
ance and utter folly. A college must be an intellectual 
society, or it is no better than a lodging house for ignorant, 
idle boys. 

We fear that our Catholic colleges in this country, have 
failed to be living, intellectual bodies in the sense described, 
and, consequently, to send forth into the world living men 
capable of grappling with and mastering the living questions 
of the day. It is more than sixty years since Georgetown 
college, the first in point of time and one of the very first 
in point of ability, of our educational institutions, was estab- 
lished. Now we count our universities, colleges, seminaries, 
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academies and schools by scores, and we have a right to 
look in the aggregate number ot their students, for a body 
of earnest, thinking young men. We havea right to ex- 
pect in the Catholic world, clerical and lay, an educated 
body, in the highest sense of the word, an intellectual 
society existing as the mass of leaven in domestic and poli- 
tical life, as the principle of the supersensible, whose pre- 
sence is a constant protest against the material tendencies 
of the age. Have our colleges produced this? Is the 
average amount of educated ability in the Catholic commu- 
nity equal to that in the Protestant? It cannot be, may be 
answered, because non-Catholic colleges are better endowed 
and longer established, and therefore more effective. The 
answer is a sound one and the facts it states are always to 
be kept in view in any strictures on Catholic education. 

But we see no reason why Catholic colleges might not be 
properly endowed, if those among the laity whom God has 
blessed with a superabundance of the good things of this 
world, were to imitate the example of their Protestant breth- 
ren. In all the great universities and schools of Europe, 
and in not a few of those under the direction of the sects in 
our own country, there are professorships and courses per- 
petuating from year to year, and century to century, the 
name of a large-minded and munificent founder. This is a 
kind of benefaction to which wealthy Catholics have not 
turned their attention; and yet it confers one of the noblest 
of earthly immortalities on the donor and the most solid 
and lasting of benefits on the community. 

Our colleges and academies. are failures. God forbid 
that we should slight the good, the very great good that 
they have done, but they are failures, inasmuch as they 
have not accomplished more. Let us not mince matters 
and disclaim the existence of evils because we persistently 
shut our eyes to them. We must advance or we retrograde. 
This is a living, moving age, and the man or institution in 
it that stagnates dies. Colleges for boys and academies for 
girls, that suited the country half a century ago, are as 
much out of place now as was Rip Van Winkle, when he 
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awoke, during the presidency of Washington, from the nap 
which he had begun when George IIL. was king of the 
Colonies. 

The evil of which we complain, in which all minor evils 
come to a head, is a want in our colleges of activity, of an 
intellectual life. The students, as a body, are not fond of 
study when they enter college; they do not acquire a taste 
for it when there; and they go into the world with the 
merest superficial smattering of letters. The causes of this 
stagnation are three: 1, a want of appreciation by the 
Catholic community of intellectual pursuits ; 2, inefficient 
teachers ; 3, a defective system. 

The first charge holds good against American society in 
general, as well as against the Catholic portion of it, but 
in a less degree than it did in the last generation. Our 
countrymen still prefer the coinage of the United States 
mint to the coinage of the brain; but withal, science, 
literature and art are making slow and victorious advances. 
We are awaking toa sense of the importance of liberal 
studies. Republicans as we are, we must have an aris- 
tocracy, and of all aristocracies that of talent and high 
mental culture is the noblest. Refinement of manners and 
a taste for the beautiful may co-exist with the deepest 
moral depravity, as they did among the ancient Greeks; 
yet they shed on the period and the country in which they 
have reached their perfection a never dying lustre. A 
nation of poets or painters claims our veneration for its 
beautiful works of art, but our pity for its political inca- 
pacity ; a nation of soldiers may win our admiration for 
its prowess and conquests, though we may hate it as the 
apotheosis of brute force; but a nation of brokers and 
shopkeepers deserves our utter contempt. When mental 
culture is at a discount, when men’s powers are all ab- 
sorbed in the pursuit of gain, patriotism aud statesmanship 
perish, and political charlatans play pranks before high 
heaven and strut about in robes that once graced 


Some forest-born Demosthenes 
Whose thunders shook the Philip of the seas. 
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And here we must qualify the remark we made before. 
There is a more active spirit of inquiry abroad among the 
people, a demand for more solid intellectual food, and yet 
our public men have sadly deteriorated; whether from a 
want of native talent or of proper education, it is not easy 
to determine. The Congress of to-day is not equal in 
average ability to that of 1850. It is not, and never was, 
and never will be, as long as education in America remains 
at its present level, equal in political ability and gentleman- 
ly breeding to the British Parliament. The public men of 
Great Britain are educated men, men who carry into the 
national councils the deep thought and critical acumen of 
historians, and the imagination and fervor of poets. No 
assembly in the world can show so long and brilliant a 
list of names distinguished in every department of letters 
as the Parliament of Great Britain. That country may 
thank her Universities for this glory. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have been strong bulwarks of English liberties ; 
not but that they have sometimes obsequiously truckled to 
royal despotism—but in that they have been during the 
greater part of their history, living intellectual organisms 
which, for the past eight centuries, have infused their own 
life into England’s young generations. 

The Catholic population in this country has been forced 
to depend up to this chiefly on manual labor for its means 
of subsistence. The children of Irish and German parents 
have been brought up in the home of toil, and have been 
impressed by precept and example, with the idea that only 
merchants or mechanics can make a living in America. 
They are sent to school to learn to read and cipher. They 
leave school with no literary tastes, to become the slaves 
of trade. Agriculture and commerce deserve our respect 
and encouragement; they are the solid stuff out of which 
national wealth and prosperity are manufactured. But 
we get indignant when we see them absorbing all the 
talent and energy of the country, when we see the haughty 
triumph and tyrannic rule of matter over mind. Granting 
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that a majority of our young men must enter commercial 
life, we cannot be persuaded that a polite education will 
make them worse traders. They wish to become bankers 
or merchants, but their first duty is to beeome men. 
Worth makes the man, intellectual and moral worth, and 
this is the result of education. 


“ Every man,” says Arnold, in his essay on the education of 
the Middle Classes, “ from the highest to the lowest, has two 
businesses ; the one his own particular profession or calling be 
it what it will, whether that of a soldier, seaman, farmer, lawyer, 
mechanic, laborer, &ec., the other his general calling, which he 
has in common with all his neighbors, namely, the calling of a 
citizen and a man. The education which fits him for the first of 
these two businesses is called professional ; that which fits him 
for the second, is called liberal. But because every man must 
do this second business, whether he does it well or ill, so people 
are accustomed to think that it is learnt more easily. A man 
who has learnt it indifferently, seems to get through life with 
tolerable comfort; he may be thought to be not very wise or 
very agreeable, yet he manages to get married, and to bring up 
a family, and to mix in society with his friends and neighbors, 
Whereas a man who has learnt his other business indifferently, 
I mean his particular trade or calling, is in some danger of 
starving outright. People will not employ an indifferent work- 
man when good ones are to be had in plenty; and therefore, if 
he has learnt his particular business badly, it is likely that he 
will not be able to practise it at all. 

“ Thus it is, that while ignorance of a man’s special business is 
instantly detected, ignorance of his great business as a man and 
a citizen is scarcely noticed, because there are so many who 
share in it. Thus we see every one ready to give an opinion 
about politics, or about religion, or about morals, because it is 
said these are every man’s business. And so they are; and if 
people would learn them as they do their own particular business, 
all would do well: but never was the proverb more fulfilled 
which says, that every man’s business is no man’s. It is worse 
indeed, than if it were no man’s; for now it is every man’s 
business- to meddle in, but no man’s to learn. This general 
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ignorance does not make itself felt directly, if it did it were more 
likely to be remedied, but the process is long and round-about ; 
false notions are entertained and acted upon; prejudices and 
passions multiply ; abuses become manifold; difficulty and dis- 
tress at last press on the whole community; whilst the same 
ignorance which produced the mischief now helps to confirm it 
or aggravate it, because it hinders them from seeing where the 
root of the whole evil lies, and sets them upon some vain attempt 
to correct the consequences, while they never think of curing, 
because they do not suspect the cause. 

“T believe it is generally the case, at least in the agricultural 
districts, that a boy is taken away from school at fourteen. He is 
taken away, less than half educated, because his friends want him 
to enter upon his business in life without any longer delay. 
That is, the interests of his great business as a man are sacrificed 
to the interest of his particular business as a farmer or a trades- 
man. And yet very likely the man who cares so little about 
political knowledge, is very earnest about political power, and 
thinks that it is most unjust if he has no share in the election of 
members of the legislature. I do not blame any one for taking 
his son from school at an early age, when he is actually obliged 
to do so, but I fear that in too many instances there is no sense 
entertained of the value of education, beyond its fitting a boy for 
his own immediate business in life; and until this be altered 
for the better, | do not see that we are likely to grow much wiser, 
or that, though political power may pass into different hands, it 
will be exercised more purely or sensibly than it has been.” 


College boys cannot reduce Latin and Greek, rhetoric 
and history to any corresponding value in federal currency, 
therefore these acquirements are equal to zero. They 
would rather fill their pockets with attic oboli and drachma 
than their brains with attic thought. In a word, they 
want to make a living; they have a hard and long race to 
run for the hen that lays the golden eggs. The lighter the 
runner, the swifter his course; “ So, hurrah !” cries Young 
America, “ overboard with the learned rubbish of musty 
libraries.” What hope can we entertain of education, 
when this detestable spirit, this narrow-minded contempt 
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of every thing purely intellectual, prevails so generally 
amongst old and young. “Tommy is not fit for business,” 
said a fond Catholic mother of our acquaintance, when 
she came to visit her son in one of our colleges; “I am 
afraid that he will not succeed in the world; you may 
make a priest out of him.” This is one case, but the words 
express the sentiment of not a few Catholic parents. God 
help us if we are come to this, if our children are to be 
thrown by tens of thousands into the gigantic, insatiable 
maw of trade, as were the Jewish children into the burning 
arms of the idol Moloch. Yet this huge difficulty may be 
partially overcome. Youth is susceptible; it readily yields 
the tribute of its reverence and love to what is great and 
noble. College authorities, if animated with the proper 
spirit, may destroy in the minds of students many of the 
prejudices of earlier education. They may convince young 
men that there is something worth living for besides the 
dollar, that man’s noblest employment is the development 
of his mental and moral faculties. This brings us to the 
second cause of educational failures—inefticient teachers. 
Next to the mission of the priest there is none more 
important than that of the educator. The material on 
which he works is mind, the immortal spirit of man. 
His object is to make this mind more Godlike, by enlarging 
the sphere of its thoughts, by clearing its mental eye, by 
developing the rapidity and power of its grasp. The 
educator is entrusted with the destinies of society, and 
eternity is staked on his labor. He must be in love with 
his work and deeply impressed with the sublimity of his 
mission. Education must engross all his powers. His 
profession is an absorbing one, and will scarcely admit of 
a by-work to be carried on in conjunction with it. A 
priest whose time is taken up with missionary duties cannot 
be a teacher or professor. His duties in the sanctuary will 
inevitably clash with his duties in the lecture-room. There 
is a vocation to the professorial life as well as to the 
missionary. A man or woman who undertakes to teach 
without that vocation, without a taste for literary pursuits, 
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and a capability of infusing that taste into others, sins 
against God and society. He or she stunts the growth of 
minds, and casts upon the world mental invalids who 
readily sicken and die of one or more of the many forms 
of mental and moral disease. 

Our colleges cannot afford to pay high salaries to lay 
professors, and the clergy are too busily employed to spare 
the requisite number of able men from their own body. 
The consequence is, that a great deal of Catholic lay talent 
must lie idle. A man who serves literature, has a right to 
live by literature; a professor must be supported by the 
revenue attached to his chair. Authors and professors are 
called on to work harder than Southern slaves, to wear 
out their brains in endeavoring to teach young men who 
do not wish to be taught, or to amuse by a trashy story, a 
public too ignorant to appreciate a work of solid merit; 
and for their reward they get a pittance of two or three hun- 
dred dollars a year and the proud consciousness of having 
served the great Catholic cause. Brains are at a terrible 
discount amongst Catholics. A liquor dealer can make 
more in a week than an author or professor in a year. Men 
of ability find that the schoolmaster’s life will not pay. 
They may not feel called either to the religious life ora 
bachelor life in the world. Their tastes are domestic. 
They are married, or think of getting married, and it were 
sheer folly to hope to support a family on a_professor’s 
salary in a Catholic college. 

In those few of our institutions that are not under the 
control of Religious Orders, the majority of the classes are 
taught by young men preparing for the priesthood. Many 
sad mistakes, many failures must accompany the efforts of 
such teachers, however talented or zealous. They are not, 
as a general thing, educated up to that point at which 
they can enter on the task of directing with success, the 
studies of the very youngest pupils. They know how to spell 
themselves, but you cannot thence infer that they can teach 
others to spell. It is a mistake to suppose that any one 
can teach little boys. A year’s experience of college life 
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will soon convince a man that a higher order of educational 
talent is required for them than for more advanced students. 
In the latter case, the co-operation of the diligent student 
lightens and sweetens the toil of his professor. The daily 
visible development of a mind under one’s training is the 
purest of earthly delights; it is the faithful teacher's 
richest reward. But with young boys the task is heart- 
breaking; the work is all up-hill. A superabundant 
amount of patience, of wise forethought, of disinterested 
zeal is required in order to effect any thing with such 
unmanageable material as human nature, in boys from 
eight to fifteen—requisites scarcely to be expected in a 
young man beginning his ecclesiastical career. He goes 
to the seminary to be educated, not to educate. He has 
no tastes for a professorial life; his lot is to be cast in the 
world, in the field of missionary enterprize. That is the 
goal to which his seminary aspirations are directed, to 
which, with God’s help, he endeavors to attain. Teaching 
grammar, geography, history, or arithmetic, is, and cannot 
be else than a by-work with him, something that he dis- 
likes, something that takes away from the time that should 
be allotted to his own studies; something, in a word, for 
which he feels himself in every respect unfit. Entrusted 
to such care, the lower classes of a college become intel- 
lectually demoralized, and hopes of future mental culture 
are blighted in the bud. We have heard parents complain 
of the dead stand-still of their children at school. The 
reason in nine cases out of ten is that they have fallen 
into incompetent hands. They may be naturally dull or 
lazy, but an accomplished teacher would soon do one of 
two things, improve them or remove them. He would 
compel them either to shake off their mental sluggishness, 
or to be lopped off, as dead limbs, from a living tree. 

We raise a great hue and cry against the common 
schools, and deservedly, because they leave out religion ; 
but we should do well to copy them in some things—in the 
interest which the non-Catholic community takes in their 
success, and in the ability of their teachers. Must ortho- 
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doxy and ignorance stand for ever allied on one side against 
heresy and knowledge? Education which excludes religion 
is, we grant, a curse. The common-school system, because 
it is not religious, cannot pretend to Christianize the rising 
generations, and without Christianity there can be no civil- 
ization. But ignorance is a curse too. An ignorant Catholic 
brought into contact with the shrewd, intelligent world of 
the nineteenth century, is in danger of losing his faith. 
Let us be candid with ourselves, and look the evil straight 
in the face with searching eyes. Is ita tact that our 
colleges, academies, and parish schools, are equal to Pro- 
testant colleges and the state schools? Is it a fact that our 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses are up to the level of 
the times, that they are in dead earnest about their work ? 
Is it not a fact that with a large class among us, the 
adjective Catholic is thrown as a broad mantle of charity 
over a multitude of professional shortcomings? No shoe- 
maker can make as strong an understanding for the feet 
and as prettily fitting a calfskin cover for the toes as the 
Catholic shoemaker; no tailor can cut a coat as well as a 
Catholic tailor; no lawyer can plead as eloquently as the 
Catholic lawyer ; no schoolmaster is equal to the good old 
Catholic pedagogue of sixty years ago, who had Virgil and 
Euclid at his fingers’ ends, and could thrash a boy within 
an inch of his life. A saint once said that the habit does 
not make the monk; neither does the soutane of the 
ecclesiastic, or the dress of the religious, make a teacher. 
Grace is not a title to natural excellence or temporal 
dominion. The Wicklefites and Hassites and other kindred 
sects of the Middle Ages so taught, but the Church of 
Christ branded their teaching as heretical. A professional 
man stands or falls by his professional merits, not by his 
religious belief. If then we value the souls of those dear 
young ones whom Christ has entrusted to our care, let us 
be done with this eternal bragging about our Catholicity, 
and prove that we are worthy of the name Catholic, by 
becoming better lawyers, better doctors, better teachers, 
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in a word, better and nobler men than those who are 
ranged against us. 

The teacher’s mind, to use Arnold’s words, must be not 
static but dynamic, the stream of pure running water, not 
the stagnant pool. The teacher that neglects to improve 
himself by study soon exhausts his scanty stock of knowl- 
edge, and becomes professionally bankrupt. ‘The qualifi- 
cations,” writes Arnold, to a sub-master who had been ap- 
pointed to a class at Rugby, “which I deem essential to the 
due performance of a master’s duties here, may, in brief, be 
expressed as the spirit of a Christian and a gentleman—that 
a man should enter upon his business not as a by-work, but 
as a substantive and most important duty; that he should 
devote himself to it as the especial branch of the ministerial 
calling which he has chosen to follow—that belonging to a 
great public institution, and standing in a public and con- 
spicuous station, he should study things ‘lovely and of good 
report ;’ that is, that he should be public-spirited, liberal, 
and entering heartily into the interest, honor, and general 
respectability and distinction of the society which he has 
joined; and that he should have sufficient vigor of mind and 
thirst for knowledge, to persist in adding to his own stores 
witliout neglecting the full improvement of those whom he 
is teaching. I think our masterships here offer a noble field 
of duty, and I would not bestow them on any one whom I 
thought would undertake them without entering into the 
spirit of our system heart and hand.” The masterships in 
the great classical schools of England, Harrow, Eton, Win- 
chester and Rugby, are looked forward to by young men as 
the rewards of distinctions won in their university career. 
Thus able teachers are secured, men who have been formed 
at Oxford and Cambridge, who have breathed the air and 
caught the spirit of those time-honored, glorious, and once 
Catholic universities. 

We proceed to the third point of our remarks—our school 
and collegiate system. That system is based on the Eu- 
ropean continental system established in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, chiefly by the illustrious Society of Jesus. It was 
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designed to meet the wants of that age, and this it did most 
admirably. The history of Catholic Education during the 
century after the Reformation, was one of uninterrupted 
triumph ; but may it not be true, that a system of instruc- 
tion which perfectly answered its end when first framed, is 
less useful now, for the plain reason that circumstances are 
changed, that Catholics now find themselves face to face 
with other.foes than the Lutherans and Calvinists of the six- 
teenth century, and the Encyclopedists of the eighteenth ? 
Education, we take it, must be national in the sense that it 
must be the development of the mind in the direction to 
which, by habits of country, language, and period, it natu- 
rally inclines. An American does not think or speak like 
a Frenchman or an Italian, but like an Anglo-Saxon. And 
England is the representative of the Anglo-Saxon name and 
‘race. The theory of her government is the most perfect 
relique of the old Catholic Monarchy of the Middle Ages, 
the Monarchy of the Three Estates. Her education is Cath- 
olic. Her great high schools and universities were founded 
under Catholic auspices, they flourished under Catholie pa- 
tronage, and their traditional system of instruction is, in 
spirit, Catholic. These should be our models rather than 
the schools of the Continent. The suggestion, we doubt not, 
will be ascribed to a pernicious liberalism, to an admiration, 
of which a Catholic should be ashamed, of the most anti- 
Catholic nation in the world. England, we admit, has been 
one of the bitterest enemies of the Church, but she has been 
so in spite of her institutions, in direct antagonism to their 
true spirit. Her Constitution and her universities she owes 
to the Church, and when she left the Church she proved a 
traitor to her own liberties. Let us learn to distinguish the 
English ministry, whether Whig or Tory, and those excres- 
cences on her statute-book called penal laws, from Eng- 
land’s noble self, from the Catholic spirit that still throbs in 
the heart of the English body politic. We accuse the ad- 
versaries of the Catholic cause of unfairness, when they 
would saddle the Church with the errors and sins of indi- 
viduals and communities within her pale. Now, we must 
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mete to others as we would have them mete unto us. We 
must distinguish between English sense and English preju- 
dice, between the magnificent theory of English polities and 
English education, and their occasional practical abuses, be- 
tween principles and men, between systems and individuals, 
by whom those systems are maladministered. 

What we call colleges in this country are mere high 
schools. Collegiate education proper should begin at the 
point where the instruction given by these schools ends. 
Our graduates, if they have mastered their course, might 
enter as Freslimen in an English university, and only, after 
four or five years more of hard study, could they be said to 
be educated men. The course of study in the publie gram- 
mar schools of England is as extensive as that of many of 
our Colleges. Yet no boy, leaving an English school, is 
considered to have finished his education. He has acquired 
stores of information, but these are only the materials on 
which he is to work in his university life. They are to be 
subjected to analysis, their points of harmony and contrast 
diligently studied, the ideas which they originate are to be 
traced in their growth and their influence on society. 
This process develops the mind, metamorphoses the crude 
school-boy into the ripe man. This, and this only, is edu- 
cation. Catholics in this country have nothing like univer- 
sities. Institutions with that name exist among us, it is 
true, but they differ little from the colleges. This is an 
evil; an evil sorely felt in times past by the Catholics of 
Ireland, to remedy which they established the Catholie 
University of Dublin. When Dr. Newman was appointed 
rector of that Institution, he published a series of lectures 
and essays on University Education, which have since been 
collected into two or three volumes. We commend them 
to all interested in the great question of Catholic education, 
as the clearest and most eloquent exposition of the nature 
and importance of universities. And here we cannot re- 
frain from quoting the illustrious Oratorian in vindication 
of the line of remarks we are perusing. We know that we 
shall be accused by some of imprudence and exaggeration 
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in what we have written. But do the evils of which we 
complain exist or not? That they do, is a fact of which 
sixteen years’ experience of college life has fully convinced 
us. What, then, is the duty of Catholics, those whose 
hearts are in this great work? They must bestir them- 
selves, and labor, hand and heart, to correct the evils of 
the present system. Better a thonsand times our colleges 
as they are than the best of the common schools. But are 
we to rest contented with them as they are; are we to let 
things take their own course and right themselves as best 
they can? Heaven, says the proverb, helps those who help 
themselves. In education, as in asceticism, not to advance 
is to retrograde. We have no universities, but, with God’s 
help, we shall have them, if the Catholic people of this Re- 
public can be once awakened to the paramount importance 
of liberal studies. Nothing can prevent the realization, at 
no very distant day, of the fondest hopes of the friends of 
education, but petty local jealousies. There is plenty of 
talent in the Catholic community ; what we lack is earnest- 
ness and union. It is not an easy thing to found a univer- 


sity, but where there is a will there is away. Now for our 
extracts from Dr. Newman: 


“ Let it be observed that the principles I would maintain on the 
subject of liberal education, although those as I believe of the 
Catholic Church, are such as may be gained by the mere experi- 
ence of life. They do not simply come of theology—they imply 
no supernatural discernment—they have no special connection with 
revelation; they will be found to be almost. self-evident when 
stated, and to arise out of the nature of the case; they are dictated 
by that human prudence and wisdom which are attainable where 
grace is quite away, and recognized by simple common sense, 
even where self-interest is not present to sharpen it; and there- 
fore, though true, and just and good in themselves, though sane- 
tioned and used by Catholicism, they argue nothing whatever for 
the sanctity or faith of those who maintain them. They may be 
held by Protestants as well as by Catholics; they may accident- 
ally, in certain times and places, be taught by Protestants to Cath- 
olics, without any derogation from the claim which Catholics make 
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to special spiritual illumination. Not only may the true philoso- 
phy of education be held by Protestants, and at a given time or in 
a given place, be taught by them to Catholics; but further than 
this, there is nothing strange in the idea that, here or there, at this 
time or that, it should be understood better, and held more firmly 
by Protestants than by ourselves. The very circumstance that it 
is founded on truths in the natural order, accounts for the possi- 
bility of its being sometimes or somewhere understood outside the 
Church more accurately than within her fold. Where the sun 
shines bright in the warm climate of the South, the natives of the 
place know little of safeguards against cold and wet. They have, 
indeed, bleak and piercing blasts ; they have chill and pouring rain, 
but only now and then, for a day or a week ; they bear the incon- 
venience as they best may, but they have not made it an art to 
repel it; it is not worth their while; the science of calefaction and 
ventilation is reserved for the North. It is in this way that Cath- 
olics stand relatively to Protestants in the science of education ; 
Protestants are obliged to depend on human means solely, and 
they are, therefore, led to make the most of them; it is their sole 
resource to use what they have; * knowledge’ is their ‘ power,’ and 
nothing else; they are the anxious cultivators of a rugged soil. 
It is otherwise with us, funes ceciderunt mihi in preclaris, We 
have a goodly inheritance. The Almighty Father takes care of 
us; He has promised to do so; His word cannot fail, and we 
have continual experience of its fulfillment. This is apt to make 
us, I will not say, rely too much on prayer, on the Divine word 
and blessing, for we cannot pray too much or expect too much from 
our great Lord; but we sometimes forget that we shall please 
Him best, and get most from Him, when we use what we have in 
nature to the utmost, at the same time that we look out for what 
is beyond nature in the confidence of faith and hope. However, 
we are sometimes tempted to let things take their course, as if 
they would, in one way or another, turn up right at last for cer- 
tain; and so we go on, getting into difficulties and getting out of 
them, succeeding certainly on the whole, but with failure in detail 
which might be avoided, and with much of imperfection or inferi- 
ority in our appointments and plans, and with much disappoint- 
ment, discouragement and collision of opinion in consequence. 
We leave God to fight our battles, and so He does; but He 
corrects us while He prospers us. We cultivate the innocence of 
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the dove more than the wisdom of the serpent ; and we exemplify 
our Lord’s word and incur His rebuke, when He declared that ‘ the 
children of this world were in their generation wiser than the chil- 
dren of light.’ It is far from impossible, then, at first sight, that 
on the subject before us, Protestans may have discerned the true 
line of action, and estimated its importance aright. It is possible 
that they have investigated and ascertained the main principles, 
the necessary conditions of education, better than some among our- 
selves.”—(Jntroduction to Discourses on University Education.) 


Our school and collegiate system, as far as regards the 
religious element is excellent. The Church insists on the 
union of mental and moral training, of religion and science ; 
and any educational establishment that claims her sanction, 
must recognize this union as the principle of its action. In 
a Catholic college the catechism class takes precedence of 
all others. The catechism is the epitome of philosophy and 
theology, of all moral science. It is a golden little book 
that contains all that man need know to be the deepest of 
philosophers and the sublimest of saints. If other depart- 
ments of knowledge require competent teachers, this above 
all—this catechism, this simplest and abstrusest of books 
requires the talent of the accomplished thelogian for its 
perfect explanation. Few lessons, we are certain, were ever 
more profitable to the students of one of our oldest and 
most successful colleges than those they learned from the 
little catechism, as explained, Sunday after Sunday, with 
never-flagging zeal, for many years, by the distinguished 
president of the institution. The catechism should be 
taught, if possible, by clergymen. It belongs to their spe- 
cial sphere of duty, and they are never more in their place 
than when breaking the bread of the Word to the little ones 
of Christ. Where sodalites or confraternities are establish- 
ed, they should be made subsidiary to the catechism class. 
Morality must be based on dogma; otherwise it has no 
root; the first scorching ray of temptation that falls on it, 
blights it and it dies. We must love Mother Mary, with 
the fond affection of children, but love springs from knowl- 
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edge. Little will sodalites or rosary societies, or scapular 
contraternities profit us, if, through ignorance of the great 
dogmas of Christianity and of the duties of our state, we 
live in sin. Young people are fond of the marvellous; 
they are, by nature, miracle-mongers. Those who have 
charge of their spiritual education must keep a watchful eye 
on the growth of this disposition, because an excess of 
credulity in youth not unfrequently leads to skepticism in 
manhood. There are instructors, male and female, who 
allow their piety to get the better of their judgment, who 
address boys and girls as if they were novices of a religious 
order. These teachers are too fond of dealing in the mar- 
vellous, in anecdotes such as abound in many books of 
devotion, as Zhe Glories of Mary. Youth never apt to be 
over discriminating, often confounds those edifying stories, 
which may be true or not, with the doctrines of the Church, 
and always to their spiritual detriment. They go into the 
world and find these things sneered at and they are not able 
to defend them. They took them on trust, and if they have 
not been firmly grounded in their faith, their doubts fall 
back from private miracles, revelations, and ecstacies, to 
dogmas of the Church. We cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that many young persons, who have received a Catho- 
lic education, fall away from the Church. We have known 
boys who were models of diligence and piety in college, 
turn out bad men. We have known Catholic girls from 
Catholic convents, give up the practice of their religion. 
Human corruption, the strong passions of youth account, in 
part, for their sad apostasies, but we are afraid that youth- 
ful piety in educational establishments, is sometimes a plant 
of hot-house growth; the heart has been cultivated at the 
expense of the head. Young men and women cannot be 
shut up for ever in colleges and convents. They are to live 
not in the saint-infected atmosphere of a noviciate, but out 
in the great world, under the broad eye of heaven, inhaling 
an air poisoned with heresy and intidelity, with no guides 
but their clear, strong Catholic consciences. Faith is not a 
sentiment, an affair of the heart, but the assent of the super- 
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naturalized intellect to divine truth. Science and faith, 
subjectively considered, reside in the same faculty—the 
intellect. In one case intellect acts by its own native 
powers ; in the other, it acts aided by the grace of Christ 
and by it is elevated to the sphere of the supernatural. 
Christian education must recognize and apply this truth. 
The attempt to teach morality, without laying a firm foun- 
dation of dogma, will result in the ruin of both. 

The circle of studies in our Catholic colleges is wide 
enough, perhaps too wide. It embraces mental and moral 
philosophy, rhetoric, languages, history, and the natural 
sciences. It includes both the ¢réviwm and the quadrivium 
of the universities and schools of the Middle Ages and many 
things besides. It behooves us to guard, in our system of 
education, against one of the great errors of this age—that 
of exaggerating the claims of the natural sciences beyond 
all reasonable bounds. In fact modern materialism deifies 
them. Now it is well enough, as a point of curious inform- 
ation, of what is sometimes called polite learning, to know 
the difference between the wave theory and the emanation 
theory of light, between the Copernican and the Ptolemaic 
systems of astronomy, but a man is not a whit more edu- 
cated for knowing them, than for remaining in a state of 
blessed ignorance. The sensists of to-day, as did the hu- 
manists of the sixteenth century, laugh at the Scholastics for 
gravely discussing the question of how many angels could 
dance on the point of a needle; but some of their own pro- 
blems are just as luminous. “If one might wish,” writes 
Arnold, in one of his letters, “ for impossibilities, I might 
wish that my children should be well versed in physical 
science, but in due subordination to the fulness and fresh- 
ness of their knowledge on moral subjects. This, however, 
I believe cannot be; and physical science, if studied at all, 
seems too great to be studied as a by-work: wherefore, 
rather than have it the principal thing in my son’s mind, I 
would gladly have him think that the sun went round the 
earth, and that the stars were so many spangles set in the 
bright blue firmanent. Surely the one thing needful for a 
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Christian and an Englishman to study is, Christian and 
moral, and political philosophy.” 

In fact, religion and politics are the only subjects that 
deserve man’s serious, concentrated attention. They are 
the two sciences that exhaust his whole duty to God, to 
himself, and to society. Pious people turn up their noses 
at the mention of politics. They have been taught to look 
upon them as a monstrous, diabolical system, whose com- 
ponents are ranting and cursing, drinking and fighting, 
lying and injustice. But these are the practical abuses of 
the noblest of all sciences next to theology—the science of 
government, of civil polity. The theory of our constitution 
is that the people are sovereign. We are not going to 
enter into an argument about the divine right of the multi- 
tude, but, simply admitting what is here an established 
fact, we say, let then the people rule in reality as in name, 
not a sectional clique, nor a cabal of Washington wire- 
pullers. And if the people are to rule, they must be edu- 
cated in the science of ruling. The wisdom of the mass is 
the aggregate of the wisdom of its individual components. 
The larger the number unacquainted with political history 
and political economy, the smaller become the chances of 
having a sober, enlightened public. Democratic institu- 
tions can prosper only where the majority of the people 
have learned that morality and the law of right and reason 
are the only foundations of national wealth, and honor, and 
stability. A corrupt, ignorant people, when they set up a 
Republic, inaugurate the most terrible of tyrannies that can 
scourge the sons of Adam. The despotism of Louis XIV., 
was bad enough, but it was heaven compared to the hell of 
blood and anarchy into which the National Convention 
precipitated France. 

The one great question of the day into which all others 
resolve themselves is this, of the connection between politics 
and religion, between the State and the Church, the natural 
and the supernatural, reason and faith, God’s right to com- 
mand and man’s duty to obey. At bottom all these are 
phases of one and the same question. We Catholic, young 
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and old, must solve this problem, or it never will be solved. 
The salvation of our souls, the permanence of our dearly- 
prized republican institutions, the prosperity of the Church 
in the United States depend on us—on the high-toned 
Catholic political education of the young, or an intelligent, 
reading, reflecting, speaking and acting Catholic public. 

If then we were asked what ought to be the first book 
put into the hands of Catholic boys and girls, we should 
answer—the catechism. And the second? Modern history. 
And the third? The catechism and history. We mention 
girls as well as boys. We do not think the opinion proba- 
ble enough to act on in practice, which holds that God 
made young ladies for the sole purpose of thrumming on the 
piano and singing French songs, of dancing French qua- 
drilles, and reading trashy novels, of talking scandal, and 
painting in oil colors. We are inclined to think that their 
Maker gave them brains, and meant them to use those brains 
for his glory. A Catholic maiden will not make the worse 
wife or mother for having been taught to think. A knowl- 
edge of the catechism and of modern history, will not create 
a revolution in the kitchen or the laundry, or make a bigger 
hole in the husband’s purse. 

But we have completely forgotten Dr. Arnold. We 
shall be accused, no doubt, of using his venerable name as 
a convenient peg whereon to hang our own crude remarks. 
And we must, in part, plead guilty. Yet Dr. Arnold’s 
life as well deserves the study of those interested in educa- 
tion, as a chef-d’euvre of ancient statuary does that of the 
sculptor. Arnold was one of the greatest educators of 
modern times, and he who would understand what one 
earnest, devoted man ean do for the minds and hearts of 
others, must read Mr. Stanley’s Biography and Letters 
of Arnold. It was in 1828 that Arnold entered on his 
duties as head master of Rugby school, in the thirty-fourth 
year of his age, and eight years after he had left Oxford. 
For fourteen years Rugby school was one of the most 
celebrated in England, because it was Arnold’s school. 
When he died there was one universal feeling of regret 
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and sorrow, even among the many political and religious 
enemies he had made. Arnold was a fearless, out-spoken 
man, ready to battle unto the death for what he held to 
be right. The question that most interested him was that 
which should most interest us—the connection between 
Church and State. And he came, probably, as near the 
true solution as a non-Catholic can. We lament the bitter- 
ness with which he opposed the Oxford movement, but no 
man can read the published collection of his letters without 
allowing him the praise of honesty and purity of motive. 
If ever there was a sincere, conscientious Protestant, Dr. 
Arnold was the man, His letters as those of Mother 
Seton before she became a Catholic, prove incontestibly, 
that there is a vast amount of goodness outside of the 
Church, only waiting the missionary labors of the Catholic 
clergy, and the prayers and exemplary lives of the Catholic 
laity to be brought within the one true fold of the Good 
Shepherd. 

We have frankly pointed out what, from many years’ 
experience, we are convinced are defects in our system,of 
education. But in spite of these defects, our colleges and 
schools are the best in the land. They make religion the 
basis of mental and moral culture, and this fact places 
them immeasurably above those of the sects. Their scien- 
tific and literary defects are, in the main, as chargeable 
to Protestant sclrools, and are the results of the general 
contempt in this country, of liberal studies, and the all- 
engrossing spirit of money-making. Against this spirit 
all our energies must be directed. ‘In the infancy of a 
state,” says Lord Bacon, “ arms do prevail; in its maturity, 
arms and learning for a short season; in its decline, com- 
merce and the mechanical arts.” If this be true, then are 
we in our national decline. But we will not believe it. 
This young country has not yet wrought out its destiny. 
Every thing is young and living and fresh here. In fact 
it is the very freshness of human passions that makes them 
so terrible when they throw off control. There is in the 
character of our countrymen a substratum of grave earnest- 
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ness, of deep feeling, of sincere craving after truth, that 
affords the brightest and most cheering hopes for the future. 
This fever-fit of materialism will pass away. <A day will 
come, we hope in our heart of hearts, when America will 
turn to the Church built on the Eternal Rock, and ask: 
* What canst thou give me?” And the true Mother's 
voice will answer: “That peace which the world cannot 
give.” “Oh! give it then, thou Church of God.” “ Here, 
child, here, young, glorious Republic, take it—find it in 
the Faith of Jesus Christ, in the Sacrament of His Body 
and Blood—take it and renew thy youth like the eagle’s, 
and may thy future glory be to thy past as the sun’s 
meridian splendor to the pale radiance of the midnight 


moon. W. J. B. 








Art. III._—JZa Révolution, Recherches historiques sur L’ Origine et 
la Propagation du Mal en Europe, depuis la Renaissance jusqu’a 
nos jours. Par Mer. Gaume. Protonotaire apostolique, Vicaire 
General de Reims, &c., &c. Paris: Gaume Freres, 1856— 
1858. Livr. 12. S8vo. 





Tue human reason is safer in deriving consequences, than in ex- 
ploring causes. It is by a happy quality of the mind, indeed, that 
it aspired to a first cause, and so is naturally attracted toward 
Him who gave it being. But while goodness is accessible, evil is 
difficult both in its origin and in its consequences; and if, among 
the causes, the cause of evil in general is the most obscure, that 
of some given evil will also partake, in due proportion, of the 
common difficulty and obscurity. The grand chapter of modern 
history, may be given in one word, that of—Revolution. And 
the capital fact under the same, is the French Revolution of 1789 ; 
which, by its Reign of Terror, has given a stamp of bloodshed to 
all our disorders, and remains a sanguinary warning of the radical 
or destructive spirit of the age. Hence the doubt and uncertainty 
which underlie the movements of society, politically and morally ; 
and hence that conflict of optimism with distrust, of an elated pre- 
sumption with a profound dejection, which marks the present time 
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as one of hesitation, not about points of faith, solely, nor of polity, 
nor of social economy, but at all points, and emphatically, as the 
age of suspense. 

Monseigneur Gaume, with great assiduity and skill of research, 
and with singular force of application, proves, in what measure the 
Revolution with all its sad influences, may be reduced to the one 
head of Paganism in education, as its immediate and sufficient 
cause, It would be ungrateful, and perchance somewhat difficult, 
to show that the cause is insufficient; and to argue that a labor, 
conceived in so generous a devotion for the good of society and so 
happily executed, will not have a powerful influence to assuage the 
evil it is designed to meet. Still the doubt presents itself, whether 
paganism in education is not an effect or symptom of moral dis- 
order, rather than the root itself of the disease ; and whether so 
universal an evil can be accounted for, by what seems only a par- 
ticular reason. But however, this may be, and even after it 
remains established that paganism is the sole and adequate cause, 
we naturally take one step farther, and inquire for the cause of 
paganism. 

Therefore, leaving this consideration of paganism as the efficient, 
or at least proximate, cause of Revolution, and coming to its own 
superior cause, we ask: Why is it that paganism has been ad- 
mitted in society, and why does society approve and foster pagan- 
ism in education? A plain, though a general, solution of this 
question will be: That, because as its love of God is less, its love 
of the creature is more; and according as society eschews the 
things spiritual, it turns to the things sensual. Why does a man 
love any thing profane and bad, but because he declines from the 
love of that which is holy and good? Why do the nations admire 
Protestant usages and institutions, but because they are weary of 
the Catholic institutions? Why overlook their catholic and apos- 
tolic civilization, to sigh after pagan manners and modes of refine- 
ment, but because any thing is better and more genial than the 
Christian manners and discipline ? And again: Why do men love 
progress, but because they hate repose? Why equality, but be- 
cause they detest subordination? Why a reckless and lewd lib- 
erty, but because they loathe good order and decorum? Why 
admire the new things, but because they are ashamed of the old 
things? Why the strange and alien, but because they blush at 
the homely and common Why the public and vagrant life, but 
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because they disdain the familiar occupations, the domestic life, 
and a modest retirement ? 

The true account of these and of every grievous evil, is to be 
found in the definition of sin: and this is, a violation of the eternal 
law of God; which violation or deordination of right reason, con- 
sists in an aversion from the Creator and a conversion to the 
creature; in a contempt of the eternal good, and an inordinate 
affection toward a mutable and finite good. Whatever may be 
the evils that afflict society and the disasters that threaten its 
safety, whatever the doubts that perplex the mind and grieve the 
heart, a sure solution may be always found in these simple prin- 
ciples of rectitude and truth, which are so constantly held in view 
by theology, and so powerfully urged upon our attention by the 
precepts, the sentences, and metaphors of holy Scripture. “Be 
astonished, O ye heavens, at this ....my people have done two 
evils. They have forsaken me, the fountain of living water, and 
have digged to themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold 
no water.” These broken cisterns, these dry and thirsty fountains 
of human invention, the schemes and illusions of a restless age: 
how thick and fast they multiply upon it, how wretchedly deprave, 
and how fatally seduce it from the fountains of happiness and eter- 
nal life. Like drifting clouds, that darken our heaven or portend 
a storm, so does one delusion of the understanding in quick suc- 
cession chase another; and society is perpertually agitated by the 
winds of false doctrine, the storms of fanaticism, and clamors of 
the popular will, which spoil harmonies, defeat remedies, and 
darken every opening in the clear way of truth and of the sov- 
ereign good. 

The Apostle beseeches us, that we be not as “children tossed 
to and fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine, in the 
wickedness of men, in craftiness by which they lie in wait to de- 
ceive.” In astutia ad circumventionem erroris: in craftiness for 
the planning or methodizing of error, While goodness is loved 
for its own sake, error must be contrived with art, to render it 
plausible. Under the created goods, Satan has hidden his snares ; 
and by means of them, the soul is in danger of being deceived 
But these are grand delusions which can shake a Christian society, 
distract it from the higher good, and lead it captive in the vanities 
of paganism, the speculations of infidelity, or the lying wonders 
of a material prosperity. And yet there are few who seem to 
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suspect, that there is any astuteness or any especial treachery in- 
volved in the error, of the present day. These are supposed to be 
so bold and plain spoken, that there is no need of any disguise, and 
every one is free to take them or to leave them. This may, or 
may not, be true of the more gross and vulgar errors; but there 
are also other false doctrines of greater magnitude and of far more 
pernicious influence, because the fallacy they contain is invested 
with the semblance of an admitted truth, and, by a marvellous 
subtlety, they seem to have gained effectually the universal con- 
sent. One of these crafts of wickedness, is insinuated in the argu- 
ment of Progress: a word that is known to be of such wide 
influence, that is found to be so exorbitant in its demands, so in- 
petuous in its conclusions, and so oppressive in its applications, 
that we propose to examine its title, try its properties, and ascer- 
tain its fraud. 

We know that there is a fraud under this name of Progress, 
because it is a word of cant, and is now one of those terms so in- 
veterate in colloquial usage, that it is almost impossible to speak 
without bringing them forward ; and therefore good men find that 
their only remedy is, to qualify them: drop them or expurgate 
them, they cannot ; they are forced to follow meekly on in the beaten 
course, breathing their remonstrances in some such apologetic ex- 
pletives as: the “true” progress, the “true” liberty ; the “veritable,” 
the “ catholic,” or the “ real,” progress, or liberty, or equality. But 
when these things are so, when our natural utterance is impeded, 
our vision obscured and our movements hampered, we know there 
must be something wrong; then, there is to be observed not the 
hand of the Creator, nor the sweet conduct of nature, but that 
the Jnimicus homo has passed in that way. 

Again, the presumption is not in favor of progress, because it is 
urged against the traditions of the Christian civilization. It is a 
power, no donbt, and is supposed to be of irresistible force. But 
granting that it is an engine of such mighty virtue: In whose hands 
is it? whose weapon is it? It is often found, in our own experience, 
to be an instrument of tyranny, flouted in the face of the Holy 
Church and over the heads of freemen, made free from the ser- 
vice of this world, by the liberty of Christ. As if it were not 
enough for Christian people to be fretted with the pretended im- 
portance of actual wealth, and to be reproached with their poverty 
as a disgrace and suspicion of guilt, they must now, it seems, be 
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tormented with a possibility of opulence, with a smoke, a mere 
eatchword of prosperity. It was not enough for them to do well, 
but they must do better. No matter for all their advantages of 
competence and contentment, they must leave that, and move on. 

ard. No matter for their plenty and abundance, a new decree 
has gone forth, and they must make progress. The land that can- 
not show it, is anathematized from the nineteenth century. But 
if it will only do this, if it will once adopt the maxims and engage 
in the transactions of progress, then the world admires, blasphemers 
are hushed, the lips of scoffers are turned to praise, and all fearful 
and time-serving souls rejoice with inmost satisfaction, But if, on 
the one hand, this kind of intimidation is tyrranical, so on the 
other, this kind of gratulation is suspicious, and equally offensive 
to the simplicity and candor of truth. 

The secret virtue of the argument for progress, is borrowed 
from a well known principle of mystic theology: that the soul 
may and ought to make an advancement in things spiritual. This 
is what seems to give it the inflexible rigor of an argument ad 
hominem, when brought in opposition to the Catholic civilization, 
or when confronted with conservative institutions. For as the 
created goods are the gift of the Creator, so every abstract prin- 
ciple of any worth, holds all its vigor from the laws of that science, 
which is the science of the Creator, that is, from theology. Now 
if this construction of their argument be not avowed by the 
patrons of material progress, it is because the instinct of sophistry 
dictates a prudent silence about that kind of data. But if it be 
avowed, this is a paralogism to argue from the superior and 
spiritual to the inferior and sensual; for in questions of that 
which is already contingent, it may very well happen that the 
respective conclusions give contrary results. 

Because progress may be predicated of the human soul, it has 
been rashly inferred, that it is a general law of the created universe, 
and an inherent principle of things human and divine. And this 
being so, it would follow that such a law must be one of endless 
scope, of infinite expansion, and of resistless activity ; so that be. 
fore it all must either bend or break, either become its humble 
clients or be crushed in its passage. But happily this is an illusion, 
which may be dissipated with the quiet of a single moment: we 
have only to stand still, and its impetus is spent, its force loses all 
point. Stability or serenity is in the nature of things; and is a 
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law of being, of which progress is only the exception, The idea 
of a certain immutability or fixity, is first and last in every method 
of ontology ; it is in the end of every desire, it is in every intention 
and in all our hopes, and there is no fruition possible without it. 
This idea of immutability is obtained like other ideas, by experi- 
ence, by comparison, and by that effort or innate virtue of the 
intellect, which invites or even constrains the mind, to abstract 
from a perception all its accidents, and so come to the substance 
itself of things. Thus the understanding, when directed to the 
study of one God who made all things and who is above all, ends 
always in the contemplation of a Being, who is superior to all 
change and to every conceivable accident; and peceives plainly or 
intuitively, that this one is, himself, a serene and immovable rest 
and surety; the ideal of all that is, and the essential act, which yet 
is pure of mutation, and transcends every work even of creation 
itself. 

Next after the divine nature, is that of the pure spirits ; and as 
there is no change in the Deity, so is there no progress in the an- 
gelic nature. We are taught to conceive of the angelic action as 
being instataneous, and above the successions or additaments of time. 
And even if there be a certain mode of time proper to it, as there 
cannot be denied some kind of succession in time, where there is a 
difference of priority and sequence, of prius and nunc: yet the 
condition of progress, or of added degrees, is precisely that which 
is totally excluded from the angelic nature. The saints in heaven, 
having passed to the state of pure spirits, there remains then no 
progress in God, nor in the angels, nor in the saints. 

But the human being in time, composed of body and soul, has 
been contrived in such a manner, and so suspended in the universe 
of existences, that of him, in some sense, every thing may be 
affirmed and every thing denied; in him all contradictions meet, 
and all equivalents are dissolved ; in him all knowledge and science 
have a point of contact, and all a point of departure. Now all 
that there is of excellent and positive in him, is so, principally be- 
cause in him there is a vestige of eternity: his being will have no 
end, It is then by virtue of his soul or spiritual part, that man 
holds this position ; and by it, all the relations of his existence are 
to be compared and estimated. If there be any progress good for 
him, the progress takes its value from the soul, but the soul does 
not receive an organic or essential property from the progress. 
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If there be different degrees of virtue, there can be no degrees of 
the soul itself; for it is a pure substance, without degrees or parts. 
It is impossible that progress could ever assimilate one to the 
likeness of God, for in God there is no progress, and therefore 
there can be no analogy in the case. But the soul is the image of 
God, and the act of the soul is the likeness of him who is essential 
act. Therefore the act of the soul, in so far as it is a determinate, 
spiritual act, is not to be measured by any degrees, nor progress 
in time, 

But, since man is of a mixed nature, since his immortal part is 
attached to a corruptible body, since the point of right is in him, 
continually compromised by the point of fact, so it must be con- 
fessed, he cannot escape the relations of time and progress; and 
herein consists, principally, the reason of that which seems contra- 
dictory and anomalous in his nature. As the superior part is the 
principle of all that is right and sound, so the inferior is the occa- 
sion of all that is irregular and infirm; and as that which gives 
him eminence, is to be observed in his spiritual aspect, so that 
which derogates from his dignity, is to be traced to the sensuous 
and temporal side of his nature. If the soul, being a pure activity, 
is naturally superior to progress, and yet the powers of the soul 
proceed only by delays and measured steps to a conclusion or the 
production of an act, this delay or progress is of course its infirm- 
ity, its necessity; and is what constitutes the inferiority of the 
human to the purely spiritual nature. For it would be absurd to 
attribute the delays or interruptions of its action to a superabun- 
dance rather than to a poverty of energy. In so far as it is in- 
complete, the action is qualified by progress ; in so far as it belongs 
to the category of pure act, progress is excluded from it. Accord- 
ing as it approaches perfection, progress is eliminated ; according 
as it is removed from perfection, progress is proper, and natural, 
and necessary for it. “For the creature was made subject to 
vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him that made it subject in 
hope.” * The creature is subject to “ vanity,” [waracéryte]: as 
if, an inactive and empty stage of existence; and to this lowly 
condition of time and progress it is subject, “not willingly :” for, 
is it not in the experience of every one, that our earliest recollec- 
tions are of the weary delays of time? and almost our first reflec- 


* Rom. viii. 20. 
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tion, was to ponder the solemn and yet idle movement of the 
measured hours? but it was “made subject,” or ordained in hope. 
Thus the human soul is contrived by infinite wisdom, in a certain 
ordination with things temporal; that, by the process of time, 
damage may be repaired, losses supplied, and good brought out 
of evil; and thus by labor and pain, and as by circuit, the soul 
may be conducted to beatitude, But as the beatified end does not 
make the labor to be no labor, the pain to be not a pain, the cir- 
cuit not a circuit, so the progress of the soul itself, is not an abso- 
lute good, but only a mode of action relatively good in respect of 
the end, which is an immutable beatitude. 

Passing now from the abstract consideration of the question, to 
its treatment in mystic theology, we are met by this difficulty : 
that the spiritual life seems to require both progress and perfection, 
at one and the same time. But here, again, the presumption is 
not in favor of progress; for it belongs to the class of particulars, 
while perfection is by its nature universal. Progress, then, does 
not give the law to perfection, but is itself merely incidental to the 
same. The precept of perfection is simple, and was spoken by the 
Master himself; the rules of progress are multiple, variable, and 
unequal, The traits of perfection in a person are recognized as 
facts, harmonious, serene, and most amiable. The assays of pro- 
gress are of the nature of contingencies; in their most favorable 
aspect, they surprise and animate the observer; but they are also 
suggestive of instability ; and, by reasch of the preponderance of 
their temporal or human element, they sometimes savor of im- 
pertinence; are sometimes felt to be a kind of apology for not 
being prefect ; and not unfrequently are perverted into a craft of 
boasters and hypocrites, who aim to stir up the envy of others and 
to outshine their neighbors. 

Now it is plain that the soul is exposed to these, and similar in- 
firmities, by reason of the transitory condition in which it is or- 
dained by the law of progress. Not as if progress were a law, in 
the sense of any cause of good or evil; but rather, it is that mode, 
of things, good or bad, which necessarily implies some imperfee- 
tion. If good authors sometimes speak of progress in the soul, to 
a degree that is without limitation and as if infinite, it must be 
that they mean the state of perfection, or else one that is so far 
above the capacity of the common understanding, that it is humanly 
speaking immeasurable, and so, equivalent to perfection. For, 
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literally, to suppose that progress might be absolutely unlimited, 
this would be making it an attribute of infinite virtue; that is to 
say, it would endow progress with a property of underived excel- 
lence, which does not subsist even in the divine nature: which 
were a double absurdity. This supposed degree of progress then, 
must be a state [s¢atus] which surpasses progress itself, or which 
is so excellent, that progress is left out of sight, and ceases to be a 
matter of consideration. And though the soul might increase in 
merit even to the Day of Judgment, yet this increase or progress 
bears so humble a proportion, that it might be described as an ac- 
cidental merit which attends the soul, rather than a positive virtue 
of which the soul has any need: being a somewhat so purely cir- 
cumstantial to her state, that it would be inconvenient, if not un- 
worthy of the soul, to entertain any comparison or observation 
regarding it. It ishumbly submitted, that such a state of being may 
well be conceived of the perfect soul of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
while on earth; and that it is also signified in the words applied 
to the Beloved Disciple: “So I will have him remain till I come, 
what is it to thee? follow thou me.” As if, while it was the 
arduous task of the Prince of the Apostles to follow our Lord in 
his human example of transitory toil and sorrow, the other had so 
nearly achieved the measure of grace to which he was preordained, 
that, without any incongruity, or vicissitude, he might have so re- 
mained till the last day ; his state being one that was to be quali- 
fied as a “remaining,” a mansion, rather than one of gradual 
proficiency. 

Because there is a certain progress in the Christian life for im- 
perfect souls, we are not to conclude that it is the law and the 
whole law of Christianity. On the contrary, perfection is its first 
principle and glorious prerogative, peculiar to itself and common 
with no other, And while the law of progress holds the first 
rank in other institutions, in Holy Church it is a secondary prin- 
ciple, proper only to her inferior aspect. She is clothed with the 
sun of perfection, and has the moon of progress under her feet. 
Properly speaking, she is typified by the rock ; humanly speaking, 
by the bark ; hence we speak of the bark of Peter, and of the rock 
of Christ. The just man, as such, has a substantial excellence at 
one time as well as another: at the beginning, middle and end, 
and perhaps, sometimes more abundantly in the beginning than 
the end of his career, “The spirit breatheth where he will.” 
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What is the labor of years for one, is only the work of days for 
another ; and what is now accomplished in a moment of time, may 
again be protracted throughout a life time. “ But one thing is 
necessary.” Perfection is primarily and essentially necessary for 
the elect soul, and according to her study and desire of it, she may 
make a sensible progress. But the study of progress, will never 
make her perfect. For though perfection may cause by implica 
tion, a certain progress of the soul, while yet a wayfarer [viator,] 
yet progress is not a cause of any thing, but only a mode of things: 
not producing any effects, but itself produced in the relation or 
proportion of the effects one to another. As pure act is not in 
degrees, so perfection is not in degrees, and no progress could ever 
make a perfect soul; for perfection is a whole, while progress is 
a part; and when progress ceases to be a part, it ceases to be 
progress. 

Progress, of itself, is not a merit: because it is not a substantive 
act, but only a mode of action. A vow of progress is meritorious, 
according as it is a vow or an act of the soul; and the consequent 
progress made, takes all its value from the vow, in so far as it has 
a value over and above the progress which a good Christian might 
make independently of such a vow. For properly speaking, the 
man is rewarded for his works according to what they are actually 
worth, whether they be done in many degrees or in no degrees of 
progress. If he adds work to work, still the acts are his merits, 
the doing of them, and not the adding of them one to another; for 
he might have had greater merit by doing them all at once, or 
with less delays, or by doing some single work with greater 
alacrity and more devotion than all the others united could ex- 
hibit. Great labor or many works do not always prove a progress, 
but sometimes the contrary ; prove not that the gain is great, but 
that the difficulty is great: the more blows the more immalleable 
the material, or else the more feeble the workman. If Martha be 
harassed with temporal cares, her merit is not greater, because her 
trouble is greater ; the anxiety is not her virtue, but her infirmity. 
When, therefore, a great Saint makes a vow of progress, this is an 
instance, how the exception proves the rule; for why does the ex- 
ample excite an admiration which borders upon dismay, but be- 
vause the embracing voluntarily so arduous a state of unrest, is 
instinctively felt to be out of the natural order? And precisely for 
this reason, that the action is preternatural, is it one which is to be 
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admired rather than to be imitated; and which, while we are 
astonished at the heroism of him who could thus devote himself 
for our edification, contains this instruction: that, by the ineffable 
goodness of God, the state of perfection is more accessible than 
that of progress, that it is even more natural, and proper, and easy, 
for the soul to aspire to perfection, than to commit itself, defi- 
nitively to an absolute progress, For Christianity, though super- 
natural, is also the most sincerely natural of all the forms of 
religion actual or possible, by this very reason: that whereas the 
mind naturally desires some perfect order of things, so this same 
perfect order is furnished to the mind by the Christian religion, 
and by it alone. 

It may be said, then, that perfection is necessary to the soul, in 
the sense of a privilege or grace, and as its honorable birthright, 
acquired by the merits of our Divine Lord, and communicated 
effectually by the Holy Ghost ; but progress is necessary to it, in 
the sense of a temporal exigence, or of a humble function of peni- 
tential service. Accordingly, the latter is thus plaintively described 
in Holy Scripture: “ Blessed is the man whose help is from thee : 
in his heart he hath disposed to ascend by steps, in the vale of 
tears, in the place which he hath set.” ‘This tearful condition of 
humanity, as it is explained in the Gloss, is one which man has 
set, or voluntarily appointed for himself, when he forfeited Paradise 
by his sin, “ For the lawgiver shall give a blessing, they shall go 
from virtue to virtue.” * Not as a Redeemer or Host of atone- 
ment, but in his office of Lawgiver, the Supreme Ruler will counte- 
nance and prosper the soul in its efforts to satisfy the divine justice, 
and to return to the perfect observance of his holy laws. This 
interpretation of the words of the Psalmist is also consonant with 
the sentence of the Apostle : “ Not as though I had already attained, 
or were already perfect. ..... But one thing | do: forgetting the 
things that are behind, and stretching forth myself to those that 
are before, 1 press towards the mark to the prize of the supernal 
vocation of God in Christ Jesus.” One is the work of the perfect 
soul, one the mark, the term, which is constantly kept in view; 
though she be not unmindful of her frailty, but rather, her virtue 
is perfected in the humble recognition of her natural insufficiency ; 
wherefore he adds: “ Let us therefere, as many as are perfect, be 
thus minded.” The words immediately following: “ And if in any 
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thing you be otherwise minded, this also God will reveal to 
you;”—may perhaps signify, that if some were still unable to 
reconcile in their minds, the practice of perfection with the require- 
ments of progress, and were unable to adjust these apparently 
conflicting claims, or if they were favored by some special higher 
vocation of contemplation: the divine illumination would not be 
wanting, to relieve these doubts, or to direct their minds in an 
intelligent and profitable use of their particular gifts. ‘“ Neverthe- 
less, whereunto we are come, that we be of the same mind, let us 
also continue in the same rule.” * That is, whatever may be the 
degree in which we find ourselves, still the course is one, the way 
is but one; and the term and prize is agreed to be no other than 
one and the same perfect life. Thus the progress as compared 
with the perfection, is simply that alloy of human contingency 
which, like the ballast to the ship, is to keep the soul humble and 
steadfast on a course, which though perfect, is yet never wholly 
safe from the languors of tepidity, nor the assaults of vain glory. 

It is true that in modern times, the Church presents an appear- 
ance of greater activity ; she multiplies the variety and urges the 
diligence of her active orders, and blesses their countless works of 
mercy, and does not scorn even the material progress of the world. 
But if she condescends to the importunity of the age, and looks 
benignantly upon its temporal improvements, and, in all its pro- 
jects of civilization and of liberal institutions, meets the world as 
if at the very threshold of its innovations: this does not prove 
that she fears the world, nor that she deigns to receive its dictates 
for her instruction, nor that she loves such an age better than an- 
other, or, that she would not have a greater love and more abun- 
dant blessings for a more perfect method of society and a more 
interior manner of life. As the lavish indulgence of the reigning 
Supreme Pontiff, for example, does not excuse the clamor of his 
people for greater liberties, but simply leaves them without ex- 
cuse: so the condescension of the Holy Mother to the activity of 
the age, does not excuse us from the practice of perfection, but 
adds a new motive for our filial submission to her first, and best, 
and most affectionate injunction of the one thing necessary. 

The common impulse of a discontented mind, is to divide and 
compare between his own and®his neighbors position in life; then 
to disparage that which seems the better part; and finally to 


* Phil. iii., 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. 
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bring into variance things which naturally offer no repugnance, but 
which, if left alone, would subsist in perfect harmony and with a 
mutual support. The pursuit of a private good is a common loss, 
while to promote the common welfare is the particular gain. Thus 
in a proud and restless age, the state of perfection is despised, as 
something good only for women and children, but a more stirring 
and difficult task is deemed worthy of strong men; which is to 
say: that the latter are best fitted to be the hodmen, and the 
former, the architects of the spiritual edifice. Now the truth is, 
that for one and all, without distinction of sex or degree, whether 
active or contemplative, ecclesiastic or laic, there is one common 
cause, common even with the angels of God; and yet purely and 
simply equal, in its grand importance and its infinite value, to 
vach and every individual soul. It is, to do the will of the Creator, 
and to be perfect in that act. And no other activity, nor solicitude, 
nor progress can ever satisfy its neglect. “Seek first the kingdom 
of God, and his justice.” This is first: this is the nearest and most 
genial, the loveliest and most excellent, of all the acts of the in- 
telligent being. “And all these things shall be added unto you.” 
After it come all things: after it follows every blessing of time 
and eternity, every grace of devotion, and every gift of perse- 
verance. For, as it is the first step in every series of Christian 
progress, so is it the last term which comprises the whole sum of 
all progression, 

But let us make room for an objection, and try to frame the 
argument of progress in its strongest attitude. It might seem, 
then, that we are only beating the air, when we combat progress 
in the sense of a mere abstract relation ; for, by it, in the modern 
sense of the word, is intended a positive increment of the real 
goods, material, intellectual, or spiritual, of the human race; and 
if this result does not obtain, no one pretends there is a progress ; 
but whenever it does obtain, then the whole process is designated 
by the general term of progress. To this we reply: That such 
a definition, within its proper limits, cannot be gainsaid ; for it is 
only applicable to particular instances, which may very well be, 
or not be; or, in other words, it only implies a simple matter of 
experience, about which there could be no dispute. But now we 
know that there is a certain dispute, and a resistance, some- 
times strongly marked, as for example, in the political and moral 
divisions of Spanish society, where the natural reserve and dignity 
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of the Spanish character, are most repugnant to the impetuous 
march of social innovations. Moreover the partisans of progress, 
everywhere, employ many words of reproach and ridicule toward 
their opponents, and toward conservative institutions and ancient 
usages ; and at the same time, it is to be observed, that with all 
their boasting and with their proudest defiance, is mingled a cer- 
tain polemic bitterness, which betrays their misgiving as to being 
able to fulfil all they promise, and proves that they find their 
cause to be rather more onerous and difficult than is altogether 
natural. And when these things are so, it behooves us to look 
closely, if there be not some fraud hidden under a form of fair 
words, or some violation of simple truths which have been taken 
out of their proper order, and forced into the service of error. We 
have to examine what and how largé a part, or value, progress has 
in the nature of things. Now we find that the natural and sover- 
eign good of things, is their perfection. Then the progress of 
things, is only a comparative good, of secondary importance ; not 
a principal good, but only an accessary. And yet, whether by 
the violence of party spirit or by the special covetousness of the 
age, or because society has declined so from the heights of per- 
fection, or from whatever other reasons, it has nevertheless come 
to pass, that this natural order of things, is so subverted in the 
minds of many, that they suppose there is, in rerwm naturd, a certain 
compound amelioration or improvement of things, ad infinitum. 
Which amelioration, accordingly becomes the absolute dogma and 
catchword of a certain party cr sect: even as the idea itself is a 
sectarian or divided truth, being opposed to that other self-evident 
truth, that the end of things is their perfection and not their pro- 
gress, 

Again, it may be objected: That since progress is a duty of 
this life, and a condition of human reason itself, therefore, it is 
necessarily good, and its instances are indisputable facts. But it 
is to be remembered: That though we may speak of the facts of 
progress, that is, though progress may be predicated of certain 
facts, yet progress itself is not a substantive fact. By the sim- 
plest analysis of the term, it consists, not in doing somewhat, 
nor by doing it perfectly well, but solely in doing better. That 
is to say, it is a relative good. And in spiritual things this may 
be invariably good, because dé priori every act of virtue is good. 
But the things merely temporal or profane, being of themselves 
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only cireumstantial, a progress of the same can give nothing more 
than a casual result of relative good. Now the fallacy to be 
observed, consists in taking this relation or possibility of good, for 
the fact itself: in taking the general term of progress absolutely, 
for an efficient, substantive, principle of good. With this theorem, 
accordingly, the world proceeds to prove that it is making pro- 
gress. The age, hoc se@culum, can show to a demonstration, that 
progress is signally and emphatically a property of its own; and 
therefore you have only to court the age, only commit yourself 
boldly and cheerfully to an investment in the properties of this 
world, and you are warranted a sure profit. But as it happens, 
this visible world is itself but a vanity ; and its progress is a pro- 
gress of vanities: “ Vanitas vanitatum.” 

The popular fallacy of progress, is like that of liberty, equality, 
or fraternity. All the truth that is in them, is derived from 
theology ; all the error from human sciences. These dogmas or 
elements of good order, when divorced from religion, are the ready 
instruments of every unholy passion. Liberty becomes anarchy ; 
equality, agrarianism ; fraternity, an abject human respect; and 
progress, the tyranny of industry. Progress, when left to itself as 
the Gospel requires, is a natural compensation for the infirmities 
and imperfections of our human order: just as faith is a compen- 
sation for intuitive vision, or sense for pure intellect; but when 
pursued with the first intention and for its own sake, and assumed 
to be the highest order of excellence, it is a figment of human in- 
vention, both false and unnatural. And when the world makes 
its apologies, or appeals to our sympathies, for its natural prerog- 
atives, we must remember how vast a proportion of its proper- 
ties are artificial: not natural, but factitious. Since the purely 
natural is good, and the supernatural holy, and the preternatural 
is apart from human agency, how, or where shall we find any 
matter of evil in the world, but in the inventions of men medi- 
ante the diabolic suggestion? The products of man’s mind and 
heart, his countless machinations, schemes and devices, these indeed 
are so gross and so audacious, that they have filled the world, 
almost to the suffocation both of nature and of grace; and the ex- 
ploits of his industry are now contrived in a method as formidable 
as the tyranny of the Pharaohs, and arrayed in a force as onerous 
as the bondage of Egypt, the old land of sorcery, craft, and sen- 
suous inventions, 
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It has been said that the fallacy of progress is derived from 
human science. In modern times, the excessive cultivation of the 
experimental philosophy has obscured the knowledge of the 
higher and primitive truths; or rather, it may be said: that 
having abandoned the truth in its Christian simplicity, and still 
feeling the need of some criterion of certainty, heretical men have 
brought in the exact sciences for a substitute and a relief in their 
enormous destitution of sacred doctrine. The particular instance 
under consideration, may perhaps be traced to the science of 
mathematics. As the material being of things has its analogies 
in forms and colors, so their life or motion has its analogies in 
numbers and harmonies. The science of numbers gives an exact 
law of positive progression; and because its extension may be 
produced indefinitely farther than the mind can reach, this science 
seems to unite in itself, a virtue of infinitude with a property of 
absolute truth. Hence it obtains an influence and a dignity truly 
portentous in the experimental schools, is arrogantly imposed 
upon the relations of common life, and intruded even into the 
sphere of spiritual and divine being. Thus, having set the earth 
in motion, by an astronomical hypothesis; having resolved its 
geological formation * into a movement of material force, which 
projects throughout indefinite ages ; having stirred up the nations 


*TIt is curious to observe, how the demands of geology have increased in a 
proportion so vast and rapid, that the anti-mosaic theories seem now to be run 
out of breath, and voided of their force; all the calculations of time in the forma- 
tion of the earth, having proved to be hopelessly vague and inappreciable. 
Motion is the measure of time, but no fixed time whatever is necessary as a 
condition of motion, for in whatever time a given motion may be accomplished, 
we can always conceive of the same motion as executed in either a greater or less 
degree of time. It is no violation, then, of the natural laws, that they be made 
to work the same process, now in a time of days, and aguin in one of years; e.g. 
the liquefaction or decomposition which would be completed in a day at the 
equator, might reach through a century at the poles. But furthermore, these 
laws were not in existence as laws during the six days. Though the same 
identical methods of evaporation, precipitation, &c., may have been employed 
by the Creator, yet, as laws, they had no force till the seventh day, when He 
rested from His work, and dismissed them to their own normal and mechanical 
mode of operation, with the ordinary conditions of time and other circumstances. 
But till then, and while they remained in the hands of the Creator, no fixed 
quantity of time, or gravitation, or of any other force whatever, was necessary 
nor proper for them. Therefore to ask, how the deposits or couches of the earth 
could have been formed without some prescribed margin of time, is not this as 
idle as to ask how the tirst man could have been created and formed to the state 
of full puberty, in less than around eighteen years? But while no fixed 

uantity of time was necessary, yet because a certain element of time in some 
) so or other is necessary to all mutations, so the time of the creation and 
formation of things is declared to be in six days, respectively sub-distinguished 
by the evening and morning, the beginning and end of the same. The seventh 
day, however, is not thus distinguished, because as before, so after the creation, 
the divine rest is not marked by any distinction nor condition of time. 
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to an intense industrial activity ; having peopled all the stars in 
the firmament, and sent the whole whirling in standard “ cannon 
ball” velocity, our modern sages have proceeded to describe a 
movement of progress even in heaven, which is to be an endless 
gyration of the soul, in circles of joy, each numerically higher 
and more delightful than the last. Such speculations prove how 
low and material are the ideas of the experimental schools. 
Their infinite is only a multiplied finite, their eternity is nothing 
but an everlasting revolution of the times, and their creation is 
an interminable self-development of matter. Do we say, then, 
that the mathematics is false, inexact, and fallible? On the 
contrary, it is far more simple and sincere than they have sus- 
pected or would wish to believe. The very terms which express 
the progression of numbers, such as “ ratio,” “ proportion,” &e., 
show that it only gives one aspect or relation of truth, and not 
the truth itself; demonstrates not the infinite, but the possibility 
of the infinite; does not show us the immense, but proves that 
the immense is; and while it has in itself neither beginning nor 
end, since it is obliged to borrow its first principles, and ultimately 
passes away into the indefinite and indiscernible, so it admonishes 
us to seek elsewhere, the One who is not contained by any num- 
bers nor measures, but who is eternally before all, and over all. 
To conclude this part of our subject; as music or numbers 
express no one thing, but rather the relation or harmony of 
things, so the term of progress expresses nothing in its reality, 
but invites the mind to that which is above all comparisons of 
excellence, the substantial good which is itself the source of har- 
monies and the key of relations. Wherefore, even though the 
condition of progress were as certain, as necessary, and as inherent 
in nature, as the state of perfection; yet if the progress be set 
above the perfection, a relation above the reality, if a stage of 
things be more esteemed than the goal itself, if one hastens his 
journey only for the sake of the speed, if he spurs his beast only 
for the love of the whirl and the foam, and the dust, this is to 
act without the purpose of a rational being; and since the action 
is one that is without end or rectitude, so it must needs revolve 
in the giddy circles of error, never to find rest in any term, nor 
centre of truth. 

But now, to consider the subject practically, as it appertains to 
the concrete humanity, to the facts of society, and to the actual 
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tendencies of the age. It has been observed above: That sin or 
evil implies a conversion to the creature, or an affection toward 
a commutable and particular good; which affection, when it 
becomes excessive or unreasonable, of course transgresses the 
eternal law or reason of things, violates a universal good, and so 
incurs a universal loss. Now the creature procures to itself 
this affection by its imitation of the Creator. The particular 
good mimics, so to speak, the universal good. God is one, the 
particular good is one. God is sole and pure excellence, the 
particular good appears to be singular, and persuades the mind 
that there is no other like it. God is power, majesty, love; the 
particular good lends power, promises greatness, and offers a low 
enjoyment. But the most significant title of the Creator, is, 
Ego Sum ; God is actus, pure act. Now the sensitive creature, 
in time, seems to imitate the act of God by its sensible motion. 
Pure act it cannot be, but it partakes of action when it moves. 
Every progress is a mutation, but as every mutation is not a 
progress, progress superadds to the mutation, a certain accelera- 
tion or higher degree of the motive virtue. Motion is that relation 
of things one to another in time, which makes sensible, to sensitive 
beings, their temporal action, Progress is that relation, which 
marks their transition to an increased motion, or to a new aspira- 
tion toward actuality. Progress, then, is not a state, nor mansion, 
nor any property of that which is stable and solid, but only 
one among those accidents of things, which constitute them in 
transitu. 

All things tend to their end. The law of simple movement is, 
that things mutable be conducted to the end of their motion. 
The exception of progress in so far as it is an exception, is, that 
they be impelled with a higher degree of velocity or precocity, 
to their end; the things incorruptible, to an eternal state, the 
things corruptible, to the last stage of corruption ; the soul to its 
eternal mansion, the things material to a quicker or more frequent 
alteration, and consequently to a quicker state of corruption. If 
the natural motion toward their end, is, ceferis paribus, a pleasing 
sensation, progress in the complex sense, is a certain stronger 
emotion or excitation toward the same end. Therefore, to return, 
the motion of the creature being the imitation of the act of the 
Creator, and progress being a higher degree of that kind of 
actuality ; progress is found to be that property or condition 
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of the creature, which is of all others, the most brilliant and 
powerfully attractive to a sensitive being, and may be typified by 
the vivid folds of the serpent in Paradise. But lest there should 
be any fraud in the works of the Creator, it is at the same time 
the most formidable index of its imperfection and frailty, of the 
unstable, variable, and unbeatified condition of the creature. 
And furthermore, by its own variation, that is, by one and the 
same mutation, the creature is compelled to bear witness to a 
superior cause; to testify that it is not its own act, but another’s, 
that though it seems to be agent, it is but object; that though it 
seems to live and move, it is but the instrument of life and 
movens motum; or, if we understand it of the creature purely 
spiritual, that still it is only by a communicated virtue and a 
transmitted force, that it is and acts. 

That the ereature being the occasion of evil to the intelligent 
mind, will be a more proximate occasion, according as it is in 
action or assimilated to pure act, may be proved from the fall of 
the reprobate angels; for this, both in its cause and its conse- 
quences, was the most dreadful of all apostasies. Progress, then, 
in the sensible order, being that agitation or vivacity of the 
creature, which is its highest approximation to pure act, is there- 
fore the form in which it will appeal most vehemently to the 
affections of the soul. It is the strongest temptation which can 
befall in the human order; just as the season of youth is the most 
dangerous period in the life of the individual. And though not 
itself an evil, yet being a most perilous occasion of evil, so 
according as it is forced beyond its natural limits, according as 
it is prosecuted with undue vehemence, and cultivated with an 
ardor sufficient to disturb the reason and intoxicate the mind, it 
is a grand disorder and a grievous evil. And furthermore, if, 
regarded as the action of the universal humanity, its velocity is 
to increase in the ratio of its magnitude, if the vortex of tempta- 
tion is to be lashed in cireles that whirl in a compass always 
more swift and yet more brief, then humanly speaking, the 
dissolution of this present stage of things is near at hand. 

This danger, which always qualifies progress in general, does 
it apply in a special degree to the modern progress? To resolve 
this doubt, we will first consider some of its characteristic facts 
and features, and then endeavor to ascertain its spirit, principle 
and probable issues. According as we departed from the con- 
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sideration of its highest relations, the sphere of progress seemed 
for awhile to enlarge; but now as we approach its inferior 
affinities, it appears to narrow its dimensions, and to contract 
rapidly its scope, to a most wretched matter of corporal and 
terrestrial refinement. The social or humanitarian progress, being 
not in the supernatural, nor in the purely natural order, but 
being a certain experiment of human enterprise, may be called 
the Material Progress, It may, indeed, embrace many mental 
operations, and may be greatly occupied about the intellectual 
properties of the man, and, at the same time, it need be no 
reproach that it procures a material good, since true religion 
promotes even our temporal welfare; but because it is founded 
upon industrial enterprise, commerce, the mechanic arts, and 
physical sciences, and because all its results are barren, forgotten, 
and null in the universal estimation, unless they give a sensible 
return of corporeal, tangible profit; it may with justice and 
propriety be distinguished as the material progress. In this 
hard ground, too, of its materialism lies the secret reason that it 
is found to be so oppressive. The essence of tyranny, consists in 
that it subjects one to a servile condition, and exacts therein 
things hard or impossible. To this are we reduced by the mate- 
rial progress; it exacts great diligence about the things that are 
beneath, and constrains us to an inferior round of cares and labors, 
when we have been created for higher and better things. And 
not only this, but after having taxed its servants to the utmost, it 
straightway doubles its demands of a quicker despatch and an 
increased exertion, and a larger return. As it consists in adding 
something to what is already in hand, is necessarily accumulative, 
so it is the antithesis of competence; and therefore the modern 
societies in adopting a theory of absolute progress, are committed 
to a systematic and direct antagonism with that maxim of Holy 
Gospel and of common sense, which bids us be content with a 
sufficiency. And because, in fact, there is nothing the agents of 
progress are less bent upon than an honest competency, and 
because they invent so many means of getting a superfluity of 
riches, and have made, not a fair profit, but a premium of thrift 
to be as it werea necessity of common life; therefore the mul- 
titudes being compelled, as if in self-defence, to seek out a shorter 
way, rush violently at every opening, and upon every rumor of 
an opening, for acquiring a sudden affluence and overplus of 
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wealth; and thus the slower and more humble, but safer and 
more innocent routine of labor is despised and abandoned. The 
peasant life is nearly extirpated, the ties of patriotism, of attach- 
ment to the native soil are dissolved and scattered, and the sons 
and daughters of industry are wanderers over the earth. Is there 
an instinct in humanity, that bids us quicken our steps and avoid 
the ground when the Master is at hand? 

It will be said, perhaps: The world has no further need of a 
peasantry ; it has discovered a substitute; the race is to be ele- 
vated, great advances have been made already, and it is foolish to 
expect a liberal harvest and a generous profit, without some little 
painstaking and occasional sacrifice of private commodity. Per- 
haps to others the profit seems small, and the sacrifice great. But 
either way: Why should there be this profit? and why the sacri- 
fice? If there be any special necessity for the acquisitions of the 
age, this must be for the reparation of losses, disorders, and in- 
equalities. All ameliorations, instaurations, and repairs imply 
languor, decadeney, and defect. There is more spualid misery, 
vice, and disease festering, at this moment, in any one of the great 
centres of civilization, than Dr. Livingston discovered in all Africa, 
The age of reforms is the age of wreck and ruin. Where nothing 
is out of repair, what need you more? if nothing is going to decay, 
why not be quiet? It were impudent to ask for more than enough ; 
it is a law of nature, that there shall be no waste, but what is 
overdue here, is a loss elsewhere. Are then these improvements 
necessary ? is there, or is there not, any demand for the supply ? 
To be equal and just, one is as necessary as the other, But, here, 
upon, men proceed to create wants, and they will compel a neces- 
sity and aggravate a distress, so that the oversupply may be 
made to balance the demand. zx nihilo, nihil fit. It is impossible 
by the concussion, the bare agitation of elements, to obtain a new 
element, or any increment of what was not always in them, Sup- 
pose any given degree of luxury: if men are made no happier by 
it than they were before, if the average sum of happiness is no 
greater, then the multiplying of this negative quantity to any ex- 
tent, can never give a positive result. And even if God permits 
the progress with its good and evil to some degree, though it be 
to a great degree, and to a vast extent, yet he does not suffer it 
to go farther; for to allow it to run altogether into an extreme, 
is not consonant with any analogy. Nature moves in cycles; and 
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she has not once delineated, in all this visible universe, a single, 
straight, unbroken path of progress. If we would visit the moun- 
tain top, perhaps the imagination is as well or better satisfied, 
with the random glimpses we obtain while climbing its sides, as 
when we gain the full view from the summit. The ages, the 
seasons, and the periods of human life, conduct at last all transitory 
things, to the same term from which they set out. There is a cer- 
tian measure of enjoyment, which cannot be exceeded; the vase 
does not hold more than it can contain. If one have his lawful 
spouse, and another his hundred wives, the quantity of their 
pleasures is not proportionally diminished and increased, but, 
commonly speaking, the sum total remains exactly the same. 
Hence, allowance being made for certain eccentricities of customs, 
or projects, or speculations of the day, men never will take the 
trouble to continue an inflated and forced order of things, nor will 
they persevere in what does not give an adequate return for their 
labor. But, again, if we suppose the progress conducted to such an 
extreme, that the common condition of life is wholly reversed, for 
example that men should fly in the air, or run in the depths of the 
ocean, or pierce the centre of the earth, or be able to destroy their 
enemy at will, or to procure an ecstacy of pleasure without any 
labor, or passion, or sacrifice in themselves or any other: as this 
would be an absurd condition of human life, and a moral atmos- 
phere in which it was not designed to move and breathe, so it 
would be equivalent to no life and to no condition of being; for 
even if it were good in itself, it could convey no benefit to, nor 
could it be desired by, those who are not organized with faculties, 
nor sensibilities, nor capacities for it. 

Why then, we repeat, the particular mode of the material pro- 
gress? To what purpose, or for what reason, or by what obliga- 
tion, is this last movement of humanity? Does this grand strug- 
gle signify infancy, or second childhood; is it the restlessness of 
youth, or the petulance of old age; the fervor of young blood, or 
the ferment of the “ old man”—/omes peccati? If any thing seems 
clear and uncontested, it is, that the present stage of human society, 
is not a period of manhood, is not a state of simple maturity ; for 
that is a theory which has not been broached, either by the advo- 
cates or the adversaries of progress. To consider then the alter- 
native just given, and which occupies the whole ground, it is to be 
observed: that any extraordinary discipline or stir, or any special 
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exercise which is good for society, must be so in respect of, and 
by force of, its specific exigency of exceptional infirmity ; either 
the debility and decay of a broken constitution, or the indiscretion 
and instability of the neophyte ; wherefore it needs, either to be 
cherished with restoratives, or else to be trained and purged of 
faults and impurities. It is not enough then, for the leaders of 
progress to claim, as a favor, the predicament of youth; they 
must accept it, as a necessity of their position; and upon the fact 
or fallacy of the world’s juvenility, depends all the force of their 
progress as being an occasion of high hope, rather than a ground 
of serious apprehension; as being the spontaneous ebullition of 
youthful vigor, rather than the uneasy struggle of growing infirm- 
ity and decrepitude; the wholesome impulse of a natural energy, 
rather than a gratuitous agitation of the social harmony. 

Some objections to the question of fact, may be presented thus: 
Certainly nothing is more natural to ingenuous youth, than mod- 
esty ; in the presence of their elders, the young are humble; and 
the promise of a long life pertains to them, in virtue of the honor 
they yield to the fathers. But this age is distinguished by traits 
which are exactly the reverse of those now described, by boastful- 
ness, levity, and an infinite disdain for the ancient wisdom. Again: 
the age is most diligent in providing against its corporal necessi. 
ties, seems to spare no pains for the acquisition of riches, and its 
wonderful mechanical apparatus is not now contrived for divertise. 
ment, nor for any other commodity which is incompatible with 
the gain of money. And all this is the reverse of a youthful 
temperament; avarice is a trait, not of an early, but a waning 
life. Also: it is a trait of dotage rather than of nonage, to boast 
and push into notice its mechanic productions. The old man re- 
gards these with a natural complacency, because they have a 
special utility for his infirm age; but the youth is shy of observa- 
tion, and his first impulse is always to blush for the coys or engines 
of his own fabrication, because of his instinctive perception that, 
as an intelligent being, he is capable of a much higher function, 
and has been created to converse with things spiritual, rather than 
to toil in those that are corruptible. In fact, the mechanic im- 
provement cannot possibly be reckoned in the category of pro- 
gress, as referred to rational beings; because it implies a conver- 
sion or subjection of the mind to matter, and exhibits human 
nature in its servile aspect, as disfranchised of its first liberty and 
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reduced under a certain bondage, ever since that hour when Adam 
made his first garment of fig-leaves, and took his first shame-faced 
lesson in the mechanic arts. In the nature of things, the mechanic 
force is compelled to drudge for the necessities of its master, and 
aims at the domestic economy or the acquisition of money. To 
procure the graces of the mind, is the office of the fine arts; the 
virtues of the soul, are to be cultivated by sacred science; but 
this is a most senile obtuseness of society, that the Journals, the 
organs of its perception and judgment, cannot distinguish between a 
mechanical and an intellectual product, but as they say, a machine, 
this is a “thought;” a thing of treadles and spindles, behold a 
thing of intellect! a paltry, vile matter of cogs and gudgeons, lo, 
the expression of mind, the force of reason, the utterance of an im- 
mortal soul! And yet, so small a part does reason bear in such 
productions, that the spider from his cobweb, or the bee from its 
hive, or the bird from her nest, is able to exhibit a skill the 
same in kind, if not greater in degree. 

Again: the present stage of the world is marked by an extra- 
ordinary increase of social refinement, of scientific discovery, and 
colonial enterprise; and this amazing growth or expansion of the 
pecular energies, would seem to be the peculiar property of an 
early and promising childhood in humanity. But the old tree 
grows and flourishes as well as the tender sapling ; and exuberance 
of foliage, in neither case, is a warrant of good fruit. It is an even 
question still, whether this great advancement or protrusion of the 
material elements, be not the obesity of later years; the tumid 
projection, not of a generous blood, but of the dropsical humors of 
a vicious old age. 

- But, again: the activity of the age is really great; there is an 
actual vivacity in society, which can proceed from nothing but a 
vigorous stock and a firm constitution, of lusty and elastic growth, 
And yet, this activity is subject to such dreadful spasms and 
periods of collapse, that we oftentimes suspect it is a sign of 
organic disorder ; and that the gentle economy of nature has been, 
in some way, violated or distorted from its primitive and simpler 
modes of operation. Besides, mere vivacity is far more conspicu- 
ous in the hound and horse, than in the man; and when civiliza- 
tion seems to take its impulse from the animal spirits, when its 
enterprises copy the bravado of the fox-hunter, when its language 
is impregnated with the jargon of the turf, the ring, the market 
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and the street, and when even its polite literature derives point and 
relish from a felicitous appropriation of the same exhilarating dia- 
lect, we can very well believe that the animal appetite remains in 
all its force; and yet presume that there has been some great 
neglect of early and spiritual advantages, a long and jaded expe- 
rience of the secular vanities, and a wide career of mental dissipa- 
tion which has superinduced these coarse habits of publicity, 
restlessness, and garrulity, which are not dropped but are confirmed 
with a length of years. Finally: it might be said on the one hand, 
that the youth with all his faults is oftentimes not half so bad as 
he appears; but on the other hand, it is to be feared lest the con- 
verse of this proposition may be more applicable: namely, that 
the adult villain is generally double as wicked as what one would 
suppose, 

To this style of reasoning, some will be ready to exclaim: It is 
a narrow and onesided view of the question ; the elevating and hu- 
manizing influences of civilization, which are plainly seen and felt 
in the spread of enlightened principles of religious toleration and 
political liberty, in the diffusion of knowledge and a higher cultiva- 
tion of the masses, and in a universal amelioration of the griev- 
ances of society and of the ills of life generally : these are what 
constitute the real progress of the age, and give to it an essential 
value and honorable preéminence over other periods of the world’s 
history ; and to suppose that a material good is the only thing pro- 
posed,or the only thing secured, in the onward movement of society, 
this were a gross misapprehension, or an extreme disregard to the 
dignity of human nature. Let us therefore take the question on a 
higher ground and in a clearer light, and so conclude upon the 
principle and scope of the whole subject. Matter certainly cannot 
be the measure of spirit, but spirit or mind is the power that con- 
trols and determines matter. The material force relates only to 
the appearance of things, does not enter beyond the surface, but 
remains alway on the outside; but the spiritual force is that 
which by its nature penetrates inward to their substance, rests not 
in the sensible species, but adheres in the essence and principle 
of things. No material advantages then can ever satisfy, no ma- 
terial forces will ever be able wholly to control, the spirit of 
humanity ; and though there may be such a conjunction of these 
forces and these advantages, as will hold man in a certain willing 
servitude to the laws of sense, yet because of his spiritual character, 
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he may be said, even in his most material aspects, to devote or 
impress his energies upon matter, rather than matter moulds and 
shapes his moral and intellectual properties. Therefore it may 
very justly be asserted of the social progress, that there is some- 
thing more designed in it, than a merely material good. But since 
this design does not so clearly appear, since it is unsuspected by 
the greater number, and unheeded by all, there is great reason to 
doubt whether in effect it is of any value; that is, whether this 
design or principle of the movement, does in reality ever arrive 
at anything better than a result of material profit; or on the 
other hand, if it does obtain a wider influence of a spiritual char- 
acter, whether this be not a spirit of evil rather than of good, one 
which enervates the mind for the higher study of universal good, 
and so insensibly and involuntarily degrades it to an aptitude and 
attachment for sensuous arguments alone. This principle will 
better declare itself, by considering the diverse operation of the 
laws of spirit and of matter, and by comparing their opposite 
tendencies: the former to instruct, the latter to deceive; the one 
to purify, the other to corrupt; the one to chasten, the other to 
intoxicate; in a word, the one to spiritualize, the other to mate- 
rialize, the whole man. 

The material force is mighty in its inception, large in expecta- 
tion, quick in promise, but long in fulfilment. Thus, the move- 
ment of the age claims to be Titanic in its dimensions, and at the 
same time, to be but the beginning of an order of things still more 
grand ; it is confident that the world is just now coming into pos- 
session of some perfect or most excellent condition of terrestial 
welfare, but this good end is to accrue by the way of progression, 
which leaves the fulfilment to an indefinite, unknown, extent of time. 
In this enunciation of the scheme of progress, are contained, 
as in one, all the capital delusions to which humanity is subject. 
First, is that illusion of things sensible, by which they simulate 
grandeur and magnitude: but measured by the spiritual standard, 
they are always and intrinsically small; for let the astronomer 
cast up his figures and multiply the planets, till all of the firma- 
nent that we see with our bodily eyes, is proved to be but as a 
sand to the mountain, and as a dark drop to the ocean, of steller 
existencies, and still this truth remains unchanged; namely, that 
one immortal soul outweighs them all; and that his eternal wel 
fare is of more value than all the splendors they could give, 
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were they actually joined to do him service, and made literally 
subject to his volition. Second, is the illusion, by which the 
appetite is led to expect and to demand, immeasurably more than 
what is already in hand; the morsel in possession, instantly sug- 
gesting some boundless prosperity of which that is but the fore- 
taste. This is the common folly, of him who “thought within 
himself, to pull down his barns and build greater,” and to prepare 
himself for a long and large enjoyment of untold delights; and it 
is the special delusion of the last days. When they are just begin- 
ning to lay up their stores, death takes them; when they count all 
the past as nothing, and now at the last hour, imagine they are 
just beginning to understand the requirements, and to enjoy the 
resources of this life, the end is upon them. But in the spiritual 
goods of sacred virtue, there is this contrast: that the desire is 
the enjoyment, and the want is the supply, uniting in one, both 
zest and nutriment; so that to ask is to receive, and to seek is to 
find, a present abundance and a perfect consolation. A third illu- 
sion, is that by which the impatient human mind thinks to secure 
its pleasure, by an impetuous abandonment of itself to the present 
enjoyment; and that by increasing its haste and precipitating its 
steps, it will leap to the farthest bound of its desires, and actually 
seize what is only a phantom of unsubstantial and transitory good. 
In this evolution of the human nature, it is plain that man renoun- 
ces reason and discards judgment, to act upon a purely animal 
and material motive; for if the spirit is prompt in its motions, its 
perspicacity is equal with its velocity, and its facility is as undis- 
turbed, as its freedom is pure, and its force instantaneous, 

But in the next place: while the rapid march of civilization, 
promises a speedy indulgence, how, at the same time, shall it 
secure a duration of enjoyment? Perhaps if one obtains his de- 
light in a moment, it will prove literally a momentary good; as 
indeed this was all he at first intended, and is of course all that he 
deserves. But if prudence be neglected for a time, in the heat of 
appetite, it returns upon reflection; and how to perpetuate a tem. 
poral enjoyment, or protract it at pleasure: this becomes the 
grand problem of the worldling. St. Augustine used to illustrate 
it, by the folly of him who would wish to hear a song, or a verse, 
but with the condition, that there should be no transition from 
note to note, nor sequence of measure to measure; as if he could 
expect to have a melody without beginning, middle, and end, a 
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measure without any measure, or a whole without its totality. We 
may suppose the ancients, therefore, to have been left as it were 
in a sullen despair of ever achieving the solution of this problem ; 
but the moderns imagine they will meet its demands and cover 
all the ground, by a theory of progression. And this is a fourth 
illusion: that the progress of things, is a certain perpetuation of 
the same; that a vehemence of activity, is an endurance of power. 
But when the action is increased and the movement quickened, 
assuredly the time is shortened and the space diminished; and 
accordingly we hear it often repeated in these days, that time and 
space are, or soon will be, annihilated. Is there perhaps some- 
what of prophetic in the assertion? and does it mean, that soon in 
truth will be fulfilled the sentence: “Time shall be no more ?” 
Here then is the fundamental error of the whole system; namely, 
that progress is a length of days, when in fact it is brevity itself, 
is the abbreviation of time, and tle approximation of the end, that 
is, of no time. Even as it would be absurd or culpable for the 
soul, in respect of the higher good, to place its final intention in a 
certain element of progress, since this would be to choose for 
itself, not perfection, but imperfection: so it is a mere contradic- 
tion in terms, to pretend to constitute an expanded and lasting en- 
joyment, in any quality of progress, however vivid and intense, 
because its brevity must always be in the ratio of its excellence. 
In fine: whenever we pretend to a spiritual good, but at the 
same time do not attend to the normal condition of spirit, which is 
right reason, either perverting the force of spirits to a false inten- 
tion, like Lucifer, or fashioning it upon a rule of sensuous action, 
like the first parents, we are sure of a result directly contrary to 
what was proposed: we shall fail of a spiritual good, and fall into 
a material loss ; attain a spiritual death, and bring about a material 
dissolution. Not that the laws of spirit and matter are absolutely 
contradictory, for they have many analogies in common, but to at- 
tempt to coerce the former to the measure of the latter, is only a 
privation of good in both kinds. For such is the excellence of the 
former, that it proceeds not only in a method analogous to that 
of the latter, but it is able also to compass its ends by one that is 
even the reverse of that which obtains in the mechanic forces. 
And now, lest we should be deceived by the formidable appearance 
of the material force, or because there is a war between the flesh 
and the spirit, and so a disorder of the primitive relations of the 
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same, or because it is so in the nature of things, or for whatever 
other reasons, yet thus it is: that this last, or, so to speak, this 
reversionary mode of action, is the one that is the most general, 
most eligible, and most practicable in our human stage of existence. 
For example: The passions are fretted by a material, but are 
composed by a spiritual treatment. Weakness or distress does not 
form an argument to contempt or oppression, but constitutes a 
claim to consideration, and to an abeyance of the antagonist force. 
Delicacy of organization, on the one hand, is commonly a check 
to the momentum of brute appetite, on the other. But the in- 
stance most to the point is this: That the civilities of life, are 
founded precisely in a renunciation of material force, and in a 
formal abdication of the force of might, to a substitution of spir- 
itual force, or the pure virtue of right. And this is the reason why 
civilization is so inseparably connected with Christianity, that 
there is no civilization without it. For the law of spirit or the 
higher life, is also the law of Christianity: its most simple and 
perfect enunciation is given in holy Gospel. It conducts to the 
true good by the way of sacrifice: by obedience, poverty and 
self-abnegation, and not by domination, self-aggrandizement and 
self-indulgence. Now has this simple truth and first principle of 
Christian wisdom, been held in greater esteem formerly, has it 
been found to subsist in greater excellence and vigor in past ages ? 
or, does it seem now beginning to put on its strength, and to 
make itself felt in the relations and habits of this age more than 
ever before, so that it promises to oceupy presently the whole 
scene of human life, and to transform the whole system of society 
to a copy of the school of the Apostles? Truly, nothing was 
ever less intended by the movement of progress, than this; and 
therefore its claim to be an instrument of spiritual good, as of the 
true advancement and amelioration of the race, rests, thus far, 
upon no foundation but the sound and echo of its great words and 
empty boasts. 

But if it lacks a regular and authentic title to this high office, 
yet in another way, it is not without a certain principle of validity 
or actual value. For such is the virtue of Christianity, being 
spiritual in its nature, that its influence extends far beyond its 
visible or sacramental administration, and enters into the remotest 
affinities and transactions of civilized life. There is then a latent 
virtue, there is indeed an element of spiritual force in the move- 
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ment of progress; and so far, God permits it, for the sake of the 
sacred associations and tender recollections which it suggests of 
the religion of his Divine Son; which associations also, shall in- 
fallibly attend it in its career over the whole world. For as the 
gates of hell shall never prevail against the Church, so the spirit 
of Christianity in general, is of a nature so indestructible, that its 
action cannot be annulled, and its influence will never be wholly 
eradicated even from a degenerate and corrupted civilization. 
But, on the other hand, if that same virtue or spirit of life be, as 
it were, out of its place, if it be constrained to the measure and 
form of material prosperty, if it proceed upon a basis, not of re- 
nunciation but of self-indulgence, if this which was intended to be 
a remedy against the ardors of concupiscence, is employed to 
aggravate the same, if the ponderous influences of evangelical 
truth are brought to the support of a profane and earthly gran- 
deur, if in a word the Christian mind so richly gifted, so honorably 
nurtured, and so nobly inspired, be converted to a created good, 
and concentrated upon a temporal glory however fair or grand, 
however genial or beneficent: then, while such a transaction is 
marvellous in result, rapid in process, stupendous in capacity and 
superhuman in the achievement: so truly, may me suppose, will 
the crisis of its retribution be impetuous, as the torrent of the de- 
luge, and sudden, as the doom of the ruined Archangel. 

But, it will be said: The social progress does not belong to 
the supernatural, but to the natural, order; and it is the moral 
and intellectual good in the natural order, which it is designed to 
cultivate, and may in fact develope indefinitely, because the re- 
sources in that kind are of a spiritual character and, humanly 
speaking, inexhaustible. Now this were certainly a very con- 
venient distinction for the world, but happily for us, the natural 
order, as some fondly imagine it, does not exist. The man, ar- 
rived at years of discretion, has never lived, whose soul has not 
received some impression of the gracious influences of Him, who 
judgeth the world in equity. “Grace supposes nature :” not only 
does it attend upon and accept, but it challenges our human 
nature ; and holds it in a most secret and gentle, but also in a 
most vigilant and inextricable relation of eternal significance and 
infinite consequence. It is a supernatural fact, and accordingly 
authenticated in a supernatural manner, by the inspired volume 
of Holy Scripture: that from the day of his creation, man has 
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never been left by God, to his own unaided natural powers; but 
while he has always shared in the continual influences of Revela- 
tion and of Providence, so with the Christian dispensation, a light 
has come into the world: a light which has flashed even to the 
lowest depths of human existence, and has illuminated for ever its 
most secret purpose and end, its privileges, its responsibilities and 
its inevitable destiny of an endless condition of being: “for the 
earth is filled with the knowledge of the Lord, as the covering 
waters of the sea.” Now here is a class of sacred influences, a 
body of truths, which, while they have a certain relative foundation 
of perfect congruity in our natural order, much more in a Chris- 
tian society, have so penetrated all the habits and engagements, 
and duties of its members, that these can no more escape their 
observation, nor reject their force, nor refuse their application, 
than they can divide between soul and body, between spirit and 
life. It is not enough then, to declare that the social improve- 
ment shall be confined within the natural order, and have no ul- 
terior effect beyond it. The end or final cause of our natural 
order, is not within itself; and therefore that which is done within 
the natural order, has another issue and a further consequence, 
outside of itself. What place then is left, what exit can we find, 
for a high and intelligent purpose in the material progress? Every 
project of improvement of the race, which’is not directed to the 
last end and final good of rational beings, is a mere conversion to 
the creature. An exaggerated progress is a material frenzy, and 
a moral aversion from the Creator. It is the forlorn hope of a 
vain world, that by multiplying the volume of its vanities, it will 
at last commute its vapors to solids, its hollow and fugitive joys 
to a substantial and lasting food of the imperishable soul. 

Perhaps some will remonstrate: Take away the enterprise, 
the activity, the generous hopes and projects of the age, and after- 
ward in this dull and rusty existence, what is left for us to do? 
Yes: what have I to do? that is the question of the soul. Let us 
make a clean sweep of this world, and we shall see clearly to an- 
swer it. And then, finding it is one thing we have to do, the mind 
shall not forthwith be scattered and distracted upon a thousand 
objects, which, however amiable, or honorable, or even in some 
sense holy, still are not necessary, because they are not one; but 
are less in importance, contingent in significance, and onerous in 
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grand, or maintain a demeanor so austere and difficult. There 
seems to be a notion prevailing, that it is particularly necessary 
in this age, to manage—menager—tenderly with the world; and 
yet by their own showing, there never was a time when it was less 
necessary, because, as they say, you cannot resist the march of 
improvement, it will bear down all opposition, and sweep you 
along with it. So then: if it is necessary that we participate in 
the commodities of the age, let us spare ourselves a longer solici- 
tude, and with the better grace make light of its behests. For, if 
in compassion of our infirmities and many miseries, a beneficent 
Providence permits us to derive, even from the perturbation of 
the age, some alleviation, though in a most humble kind, of the 
increasing wants and defects of society: so even when the world 
goes reeling to its dissolution, we know that it is impossible there 
should ever be a point of time, when some element of good, some 
egress of relief, or some virtual compensation for the man of good 
will, should not be mingled with every temptation and disaster of 
the race; and with every wo, save that final and yet imminent 
one, of which the manner is beyond discussion, and the event 
passes all speculation.* E. P. N. 





Arr. IV.— Politics at Home—Democracy—Republicanism 
—Know-Nothingism—the Slave-Trade—Filibusterism. 


TuoveH open to essays on political science and the relations 
of polities to religion and morality, the pages of the eview 
are for the most part closed to the discussion of the re- 
spective merits of political parties, or of political questions 
which involve no great and important social principle ;— 
not indeed because we hold the triumph or defeat of this or 


* There are some expressions in the foregoing admirable article which may seem 
not to be in precise harmony with those the Review generally adopts, but the dif- 
ference is more apparent than real. Besides, every writer must be allowed to 
express himself in his own way, providing he keeps within the limits of ortho- 


doxy, and we make it a point to leave to our collaborateurs their own individual- 
ity, and all the freedom of opinion the Church or Catholic faith permits. We do 
not expect, we do not exact in matters of opinion a perfect correspondence with 
our own. The writer of the article is responsible for what he writes, and his 
name if given in full, would carry with it more weight than that of editor. 
Articles which have no signature are from the editor; those that have are from 
his friends, who speak on their own resposibility.—Zuitor Quarterly Review. 
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that party to be a matter of indifference, or because we hold 
it lawful to be unmindful of one’s rights or duties as a 
citizen of a great and growing republic; but because we 
have not found a public sufficiently enlightened and toler- 
ant to permit us to engage in party politics without detri- 
ment to the more important religious and philosophical 
purposes to which they are primarily devoted. The consti- 
tution and laws guaranty us the most perfect freedom of 
thought and speech, but public opinion, which in a Democ- 
racy is supreme and reigns as a despot, exercises here a more 
effectual restraint on both thought and speech than is or 
can be exercised by the most arbitrary and despotic govern- 
ment in the Old World. The journal that undertakes to 
enlighten and correct the opinion of its own public has no 
lease of life, and it will be as speedily and as effectually sup- 
pressed with us, as by the police in France would be a journal 
that should dare question the wisdom or justice of the Im- 
perial régime, or the Imperial policy. No periodical with us 
can live except on condition of pleasing the special public 
it addresses, and that public, be it what it will, is impatient 
of contradiction, and requires the journal it supports not 
simply to tell it what is true, right, and just, but to defend 
its opinions, prejudices, sympathies, and antipathies. It 
supports a journal only on condition that it is devoted to its 
cause, or its convinctions and sentiments. <A slight excep- 
tion, no doubt, must be made in the case of the Catholic 
public, which has some conscience, but even the Catholic 
public would soon drop a journal that constantly contradicted 
its political convictions and sentiments, however conclusive 
the reasons it might give, or however unexceptionable in a 
religious point of view it might be, while its devotion to 
the Catholic cause would effectually prevent its circulation 
among non-Catholics, however acceptable it might be under 
the point of view of politics. 

Moreover, we are opposed to the alliance of the Catholic 
cause with political parties. The Church is self-sufficing, 
and we wish her cause to be compromised by no real or 
apparent league with monarchies or republics, aristocracies 
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or democracies,—the Republicans or the Democrats, the 
Americans or the Nationals. No one of these parties are 
Catholic, and no good can come to religion by making the 
prosperity of the Catholic cause dependent on the success 
or defeat of any one of them. Catholics have the same 
political rights and duties with other citizens, but the inter- 
ests of their Church does not require them to throw all 
their influence on the side of any one of these parties, not 
even in case it promises to elect now and then a nominal 
Catholic a member of Congress or of aState Legislature, or give 
to a few brawling politicians, whose fathers were Catholics, 
a place in the customs, or a clerkship in the public offices. 
With the strong anti-Catholic sentiment of the country, no 
Catholic known to be firmiy devoted to his religion, and 
publicly associated with the defence of Catholic interests 
can be elected or appointed to any oftice of importance. 
To succeed politically, except in one or two localities, one 
must be an indifferent Catholic, and an indifferent Catholie 
in office is of less service to Catholic interests than the 
most bigoted non-Catholic. Nor is it a sufficient reason for 
opposing a party that it refuses to elect or appoint Catholics 
to office. To be elected or appointed to office is no man’s 
natural right, and should never be regarded as the chief 
end of politics. No man has the right, prior to his election 
or appointment, to depend on office for a livelihood. 
Offices are created or supposed to be created for the public 
good, not for the private benefit of individuals, and the 
man who cannot get his living without an office, has rarely 
the right to get it at all. 

We have always considered it, under a Catholic point of 
view, a gross blunder on the part of those twenty-one 
Catholic members of the British parliament, who by their 
votes threw out the Derby ministry, and put in the Palmers- 
ton-Russell ministry. The Derby ministry did not appoint 
Catholics to office, but they conceded more to Catholic in- 
terests than has ever been conceded by all the Whig minis- 
tries that have ever governed the United Kingdom. What 
they lost by displacing Lord Derby and installing Lord 
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Palmerston and Lord John Russell,—two of the worst enemies 
Catholicity has in Great Britain, and the very worst men 
for Catholic interests to be at the head of the government in 
the present state of affairs on the Continent,—was poorly com- 
pensated by having four or five Catholics appointed to sub- 
ordinate places in the ministry. Ifthe Derby ministry had 
remained in power we should not have seen Central Italy 
annexed to Sardinia, or Aimilia wrested by an unprincipled 
revolution from the Holy Father. So far as Catholic inter- 
ests are concerned we should have little to regret in our 
country were the so-called American party to rise to place 
and power. Its open and avowed hostility is less to be 
deprecated than the coquetry of the Democratic party, 
every whit as hostile, and coquets with us not indeed be- 
cause we are Catholics, but because the great body of us 
are naturalized citizens and cast what is insultingly called 
“the foreign vote.” They appeal to us as foreign voters, 
as Irishmen or as Germans, not as Catholics. 

There should be no distinction, made between naturalized 
and natural-born citizens. Their rights are equal, and 
there should be no more objection to the elevation of the 
one than of the other to any office to which either is consti- 
tutionally eligible. The objection is not that a citizen of 
Irish or German birth or descent votes or is voted for, but 
that he votes or is voted for as an Irishman or as a German, 
that the appeal is made to him on the ground of his former, 
not of his present nationality. The evil is in the naturalized 
citizens being made or treated as a class by themsel ves—in 
their acting or being induced or forced to act as a distinct 
class of citizens. No American can object to the election 
of a citizen of Irish or German birth; but every American 
ought to feel indignant at being called upon to select or to 
vote for a candidate because he is a German or an Irishman. 
Asa German or an Irishman he is a foreigner, and is in- 
eligible. Nothing is more injurious to American polities 
than the practice into which we have fallen of treating 
naturalized voters as a separate class, and of soliciting their 
suffrages under foreign appellations. It introduces into our 
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politics a foreign element, and one which cannot fail to be 
an element of corruption. Nothing can be worse than for 
political parties in selecting candidates or in proposing 
measures of policy, to feel obliged as the condition of suc- 
cess to consult the “foreign vote,” the tastes, inclinations, 
passions, or prejudices of naturalized citizens. Now each 
party bids for the “ foreign vote,”—is anxious to secure the 
vote of our “adopted citizens,” just as if they remained 
foreigners after adoption! The evil is a great one, and 
has done much to bring our country to the verge of ruin. 
It has virtually given the balance of power to a class desti- 
tute of American traditions, and who, however worthy they 
may be as individuals, lack necessarily American habits and 
associations. Nobody questions their readiness in case of 
war to fight or die for the country, but the country of their 
heart, as it must be with all true men, is the land of their 
birth, the land consecrated by the joys and sorrows of their 
ancestors. We are all creatures of habit, and none of us 
by crossing the ocean can jump out of one national charac- 
ter into another,—be a German or an Irishman one month 
and an American the next. 

We simply state facts. We say nothing in disparage- 
ment of American citizens of foreign birth. No man can 
leave the old homestead, find himself in a new and strange 
country, surrounded by new and strange faces, away from 
all his early associations, and all that goes to the making 
up of home, without some shock to his moral being. We 
ourselves, feel this, in removing even from one State to 
another within the Union. The migratory habits of the 
American people, whether the effect of choice or of ne- 
cessity, make a large portion of us strangers even in the 
land of our birth, and give us more or less the character 
of adventurers, restrained by few ties or associations of 
early home; and to these habits is due much of the rash 
and adventurous character of our politics, and not a little 
of the growing corruption and immorality of our public 
men. I am, where I now live, as much a stranger, as 
much an exile from home, as the Irishman or German in 
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New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Boston. I may 
demean myself as a loyal citizen of New Jersey,—a State 
in which it is still possible to enforce the laws, punish 
criminals, and hang murderers, instead of electing them 
to offices of honor, trust, or emolument,—but I am no true 
Jerseyman, and shall remain to the day of my death a 
genuine Green Mountain Boy. A Vermonter is something 
more to me than the native of any other State in the 
Union, and when I meet him in another State, I am 
ready to embrace him as a brother. It is a great trial to 
be unable to support for the next Presidency, my country- 
man, Stephen A. Douglas. Now what should be thought 
of me, if I, as a citizen of New Jersey, insisted on acting 
or on being treated as if my rights came from New Jersey, 
and my duties from Vermont, on having my vote regarded 
as the “ Vermont vote,” or what should be thought of 
the Jersey demagogues,—for unhappily, even New Jersey 
has demagogues,—if in selecting candidates or shaping 
the policy of parties, they should have special reference 
to gaining my “ Vermont vote?” Add a few thousands 
from the Green Mountains, and you would have just what 
we complain of in the practice of treating the votes of 
naturalized citizens as “ the German vote,” or the “ Frish 
vote.” 

The evil, however, is not exclusively nor chiefly in the 
fact that the citizens treated as a distinct and separate 
class are naturalized and not native-born citizens. It 
would be nearly as great, except as a matter of sentiment 
or prejudice, were the class native born. It does not, 
moreover, grow out of the fact that naturalized citizens 
are specially ignorant, immoral, corrupt, or corruptible, 
but the simple fact that they are treated as a distinct and 
separate class of citizens. Politics soon become corrupt, 
and parties lose all regard for principle, when success in 
elections is sought by appeals to other than legitimate, 
political and patriotic motives. It would not help the 
matter if the object were to secure “the Presbyterian 
vote,” “the Methodist vote,” “ the Baptist vote,” “ the 
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Quaker vote,” “ the Catholic vote,” or “the Native vote,” 
supposing the natives in the minority. It grows out o, 
the introduction into politics, of a non-political element, 
and the attempt to secure success by appeals to non- 
political passions, prejudices, sentiments, or convictions, 
and it is equally injurious to the naturalized citizens and 
to the country at large. The citizens of foreign birth are 
not specially to blame for the evil; they cannot help the 
fact of their not being natural-born citizens. The great 
mass of them have no wish to be treated as a distinct class, 
and would prefer to be regarded simply as American 
citizens, and to be addressed as such, without any reference 
being made to the fact of their foreign birth or the nation- 
ality they have abjured. The fault is that of the dema- 
gogues, some of home manufacture, some imported, and 
all of whom should be transported,—who tind it convenient 
for them as a means of enhancing their power or personal 
importance to have a foreign element, that is, a non- 
political element, to which they can appeal and turn to a 
political account. 

As Catholics, it is our duty to keep Catholic interests as 
far as possible, independent of all political parties, and 
therefore as such, we avoid in conducting a Catholic 
periodical, as far as we can, all party politics; but the 
present is one of those times of political crisis and con- 
fusion, when every citizen who retains some coolness and 
impartiality owes it to his country to do what he can 
to aid in clearing up and setting matters to rights. The 
country is now divided into three prominent parties, 
each split up into two or more sections,—the Demo- 
cratic, the Republican, and the Know-Nothing, or so-called 
American party. These parties are now struggling with 
one another for the mastery, and thongh to us simply as 
Catholics, it is of little direct consequence which of them 
proves successful, it may be of great and lasting consequence 
to us as citizens and patriots. 

The American or Know-Nothing party is not dead, as 
some of our friends imagine, and will not die so long as 
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the other parties continue to make appeals to naturalized 
citizens as such, or so long as the naturalized citizens allow 
themselves, without indignantly resenting it, to be ad- 
dressed as Germans or Irishmen, and their vote to be 
solicited as “ the foreign vote,” “ the German vote,” or 
“ the Irish vote.” As long as naturalized citizens regard 
themselves or are regarded by others as a distinct political 
class, out of whom political capital is to be made, or so 
long as in politics their foreign nationality is not lost in 
the common character of American citizenship, the Know- 
Nothing party, that is a native American party, under 
some name or other, will exist ; for so long it will have a 
principle of vitality and a reason for existing; so long 
it will have and must have, to a greater or less extent, the 
sympathies of the great body of our citizens who have 
been nurtured with American traditions. It appeals to a 
sentiment common to all the descendants of the original 
colonists, and in that sentiment, though it may seek to use 
it for an unholy and even an un-American purpose, it has 
an element of life and strength, which it will not do to 
despise, and which considered in itself, all Americans 
must respect. Our foreign-born editors may sneer at it 
as the natyve party, may vituperate it, may get in a rage 
against it, but they will not thus extinguish it; for it is 
never of any use to abuse a man for being a native in the 
land of his nativity, around which cluster all the fondest 
associations of his heart, and to which his loyalty is due. 
The party lives and will live till the aliment that sustains 
it is removed. Its measures, its errors, its violence, must 
prevent all candid, thinking, and unfanatical Americans 
from supporting it, but it is a party that we must count 
with, as an important element in American politics, for it 
has at least one side of an element of truth and justice, 
though unhappily perverted and rendered inoperative for 
good, by virtue of the errors and false Americanism which 
overlay it. Its condemnation is that it is not truly 
American, and proposes a remedy for an evil which every 
American deplores, that would prove far worse than the 
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disease. What would have been in the beginning the 
wisest and best policy for the government to adopt it is 
too late now to inquire. The government in its outset saw 
proper to adopt a policy of extreme liberality towards 
persons migrating hither and settling among us, and it is 
too late to change that policy now, even if we think it 
was injudicious. Circumstances at home and abroad, have 
sent us foreign settlers by millions. They are here, and 
to a great extent naturalized citizens, and whether you 
like it or dislike it, here they are, and here they will 
remain, and form for good or for evil an integral portion 
of the American people. To pursue towards them a hostile 
policy, to organize a party to abridge their rights, to 
eurtail their privileges, and make them feel that you intend 
to treat them in a legal and political point of view as an 
inferior class, as “ hewers of wood and drawers of water,” 
as a sort of parialis, or to place them on a less favorable 
footing before the state than natural-born citizens, is 
simply to force them to band together, and to act as one 
body in self-defence. You create for them a distinct and 
separate interest, and compel them by the instinct of self- 
preservation to feel and actin the very way that produces 
the political evil you seek to redress. Treat them in the 
spirit of justice and equality recognized by your laws and 
institutions, and they will have no motive for acting as 
a separate class, and will be content to act in their simple 
capacity of American citizens, feeling that they have the 
duties as well as the rights of Americans. The whole evil 
comes from their acting as a distinct and separate class. 
We have no right to blame them for so acting, if we treat 
them as sucha class. If the naturalized citizens acted in 
politics, and a great portion of them do so act, as simple 
American citizens, without reference to their former na- 
tionality, their early naturalization would be no disservice 
to American politics. They would in such case exercise 
the elective franchise perhaps as wisely and as honestly 
as natural-born Americans in the corresponding ranks of 
social life. The natural-born citizens must not suppose that 
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we monopolize all the wisdom, all the virtue, or all the 
intelligence of the American people. We may smile 
indeed,—we need not allow ourselves to be indignant,—at 
the pretence of some Irish-American journals, that the 
native Americans are “ cowards and the sons of cowards,” 
and that we owe everything honorable in our history, or 
worthy of esteem in our institutions, in our literature, art, 
and science, to the foreigners naturalized or domiciled 
among us. Such pretence is simply ridiculous, and is less 
due to the vanity of our foreign settlers than to the suspi- 
cion we provoke, that we are indisposed to give them the 
credit to which they are justly entitled. They claim much 
in the expectation that we will concede them something. 
Yet all exaggeration apart, for honesty, integrity, fidelity 
to their trusts, it may safely be conceded that the natural- 
ized citizens are on a par with our natural-born citizens, 
and where they are corrupt, they have in great measure 
been corrupted by our example, and the position they 
have occupied, and in some sort been forced to oceupy, 
among us. 

There is no doubt that what is called the foreign element 
in our elections is a disturbing element, an element produc- 
tive of immense evil, but it is so through our fault infinitely 
more than through the fault of the naturalized citizens 
themselves. The way to correct that evil is not in any 
alteration of the naturalization laws, which would be now 
very much like locking the stable-door after the colt is 
stolen,—not in organizing parties against them and their 
religion, giving them thus an importance, and even a power 
they would not otherwise have; but in treating them with 
equal justice, in forbearing to address them by their former 
national appellations, and in soliciting their suffrages, pre- 
cisely as we do the suffrages of others, only in their simple 
character of American citizens. Give them reason to feel 
that they are recognized as full American citizens, that it 
is an honor to be an American citizen, and that they, though 
not born here, are regarded as brothers and equals as if they 
were, and the evil we complain of will disappear, and they will 
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prove to be a most valuable accession to our population. No 
doubt, coming in large numbers as they do, they are des- 
tined to modify to considerable extent our national charac- 
ter, but the London 7%mes, in its vaticinations as to Ireland 
becoming Saxon, and the United States Celtic, forgets that 
the Celt here after the second generation, loses much of his 
originial character, which is not always an improvement, 
and that the German immigration at present is more 
numerous than the Irish, and brings in the Teutonic ele- 
ment to balance the Celtic, and to keep up the original 
equilibrium. The Celtic character is more flexible, and 
less persistent than the Teutonic, and we may trust Dutch 
phlegm to restrain within due bounds Celtic levity. Should 
all Ireland empty itself into these States we should still re- 
main, like our English ancestors, a mixed people,—a people 
of Germanic and Celtic origin, and the main elements 
of our national character would remain substantially un- 
changed. But even if not, perhaps there would be no great 
harm. Much of the best blood we boast has flowed in the 
veins of Irish ancestors, and we know not that Celtie blood 
is less red or pure than Teutonic blood. The influences on 
national character to be dreaded are not Celtic or Teutonic, 
but those of our democratic politics. These are already 
working a change, radical changes, which may well excite 
in the breasts of every man with American traditions and 
patriotic sentiments the most lively alarm. 

Recognizing, as we have frankly done, the evil the 
American party seek to redress, and doing ample justice to 
the American sentiment in which they find their only ele- 
ment of strength, we confess, all American as we are, we 
cannot support the party even under its new names, and 
with its modified policy and its moderated tone. Whether 
it has really abandoned its element of secrecy and ceased 
to be “the dark-lantern party” or not, we do not now in- 
quire. Under its best aspect it is narrow-minded and bigoted, 
and its platform is too weak and too narrow for a full grown 
man to stand on. As a separate party it is comparatively 
powerless, and is mischievous only as it pervades and influ- 
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ences the policy of the other parties of the country. It is 
undoubtedly hostile to our religion, but more because the 
mass of adult Catholics with us happen to be of foreign 
birth than because it is Catholic, and as hostile as it may 
be, it is really no more hostile than either of the other two 
parties. 

The real struggle in the present campaign is between the 
Republican party and the Democratic party. If the Balti- 
more Convention had nominated Sam Houston for president, 
instead of Senator Bell, the Nationals, the Union or modi- 
fied American party, would have made a respectable show 
of strength, for the Hero of San Jacinto has in him the ele- 
ments that appeal to popular enthusiasm, although he is no 
favorite of ours. But the ticket headed by Bell and 
Everett, is not fitted to call forth any enthusiasm, and only 
those are likely to vote it, who feel they must vote, and can 
in conscience vote for neither the Republican nor the 
Democratic party. The candidates are respectable, the 
platform adopted and promulgated commits one to nothing, 
and as the ticket is sure not to succeed one may perhaps 
vote for it, without sacrificing to any great extent his loyalty 
or his conscience. Our readers know that for ourselves, 
though strongly republican, we are no democrat, do not 
accept the democratic theory of government, although the 
only candidates for the presidency we have ever supported 
in this Review have been candidates of the Democratic 
party. We honestly believe that we have more to fear 
from democracy than from all other causes combined, and 
we believe the evils in our country, if the democratic ten- 
dency of our people be not checked by the elevation to 
power of a really conservative party, will go on increasing 
year by year till the only remedy will be in the establish- 
ment of something like the Imperial despotism introduced 
by the Bonapartes into France. Things cannot go on as 
they are now going, without becoming worse, and if they 
become much worse our society will have no resource but 
in a military despotism. But the democratic theory has 
become so strong in the convictions and sentiments of the 
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people, that we fear it is too late to think of restraining it 
or of preventing them from pushing it to its natural and 
necessary conclusion. 

In these remarks, let it be understood, we have no special 
reference to the party called Democratic, for we are not 
aware that the party so called is less conservative or more 
radical than the so-called Republican party. Indeed, of 
the two we think the Republican party is the more ultra in 
its democracy, and this is one reason why we cannot more 
fully sympathize with it. The Democratic party is, no 
doubt, corrupt, but the Republicans when in power or 
place have not proved themselves purer, and in their recent 
nomination of a presidential candidate they have proved 
that they are infected with that curse of democracy, which 
places availability before fitness. We do not doubt that 
Mr. Abraham Lincoln is a very worthy man, an honest 
man, and a man of good natural parts, but we must say of 
his nomination, as Daniel Webster said of another, “it is a 
nomination not fit to be made.” An honest party, wedded 
to principle, and having in itself an element of life and 
permanent success, will put forth its representative man and 
stand or fall with him. We have no partiality for Wm. H. 
Seward, but a party that will reject such a man and take 
up such a man as Mr. Lincoln, we think, is governed by a 
short-sighted policy, is a party of to-day, expecting to dis- 
solve and vanish in thin air to-morrow. The nomination 
has weakened our confidence in the Republican party, and 
damped whatever hopes we might have placed in it. But 
we pass to the principles and policy of the two great parties 
now pitted one against the other. 

The two parties are both to a great extent sectional par- 
ties, and in them we have the North against the South, and 
the South against the North. The dispute between the two 
parties, as between ‘the two sections, turns on negro-slavery, 
and we cannot discuss the merits of either party without 
discussing the political bearings of the slave question. 
Both our Northern and our Southern friends must allow us 
to speak freely on this point, and receive in good humor any 
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remarks we may make that run athwart their respective in- 
terests or prejudices. 

We hold that we of the North, have no right to be political 
abolitionists, for in our States slavery does not exist, and 
the Federal government has no power over it in any of the 
States. We have no right to get up a political party in a 
non-slave-holding State for the abolition of slavery, for 
there is in such State no subject on which such a party 
can act, and to act on it politically in another State is not 
permitted, for it is in violation of the principle that all the 
States in the Union stand on an equal footing. We have 
no right to get up a Federal party, or a party to force the 
Federal government to abolish it in the slave States, for 
the States in forming the Union reserved the question of 
slavery to themselves in their separate and independent 
capacity. All political abolitionism is contrary, therefore, 
either to the Federal Constitution or to the mutual equality 
and independence of the States. The abolition of slavery 
is a legitimate question for political parties within slave- 
holding States, but never within non-slave-holding States. 
Whatever, then, may or may not be our views of slavery, 
we who belong to non-slave-holding States have no right to 
make it a political question, or the basis of a political 
party, either State or Federal. We may say slavery is 
an evil, a sin, but that is a moral question, and under 
our system of government not to be reached by political 
action. So we may say Presbyterianism or Methodism is an 
evil, a sin, and one that will ultimately bring down the 
judgments of God upon the people that sustain it, but we 
have not therefore the right to form a political party for 
its suppression. 

Furthermore, though strongly opposed to the extension 
of slavery beyond the limits of the present slaveholding 
States, we hold that we have no right to form and support 
a political party for the prevention through the action of 
Congress of its extension to new territory. The territories 
of the Union are the common property of all the States, 
and Congress has no right to pass any act or ordinance 
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that prevents the citizens of one State as well as those of 
another from entering and settling them with their pro- 
perty. Congress has no right to discriminate between 
different species of property, but is bound to regard as 
property, whatever is property by the laws of the States 
or any one of the States. Here we agree entirely with 
the Southern statesmen, and hence we deny to Congress 
the constitutional right, either to authorize or to prohibit 
slavery in the Territories no less than in the States them- 
selves. The only doubt we could entertain on this point 
arises from the fact, that till quite recently, Congress has 
uniformly in organizing a new Territorial government, 
claimed and exercised the power to permit or to exclude 
slavery. Should not this fact be taken as evidence that 
Congress has the power, at least by prescription? But the 
doubt must vanish the moment that we reflect that the 
Federal government is one of express powers under a 
written constitution, and that no prescription can authorize 
the exercise of power not expressly conceded it by the 
States creating it. Here we differ not only from the 
Republican party, but also from what is understood at 
the North to be the doctrine of the Northern Democrats 
headed by Mr. Douglas. The Republicans generally hold 
that Congress in organizing the Territories may either 
permit or forbid slavery till the Territory becomes a State. 
Mr. Douglas is understood to deny this power to Congress, 
and to assert it for the people of the territory, under the 
head of what is called “Squatter Sovereignty.” We know 
nothing more discreditable to a man who has had the 
honor to be a judge even in an inferior court. It is deci- 
dedly opposed to that clear, logical understanding, boasted 
not in vain, by the people of the Green Mountain State, 
and especially by Old Windsor County, from which both 
he and we hail. The people of a Territory have no powers 
except such as are conferred by Congress in the organic 
act, and Congress can confer no power which it does not 
itself possess: Vemo dat quod non habet. Squatter Sove- 
reignty is a fiction, and a fiction of that ultra-Democratic 
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school which justifies John Brown’s raid into Virginia. 
Congress cannot authorize another to do what it has no 
right to do itself, and Mr. Douglas’s doctrine, if conceded, 
supposes Congress has the power to permit or prohibit 
slavery in the Territories,—in principle the doctrine of the 
Republican party, or else that the people are sovereign with- 
out reference to legal organization, what we call John Brown- 
ism. If we believed Congress had the power, we should of 
course demand its exercise to prevent the further extension 
of slavery, for we claim to be heart and soul an anti- 
slavery man. But not believing it has the power, we 
deny the right of any class of American citizens, to form 
a political party, for the express purpose of exercising it 
through Congress. 

So far we go with the Democratic party South, and 
dissent from both the Republicans and the Douglas Demo- 
crats. The Republicans on this point, we believe are 
wrong, but they are intelligible, logical, and are sustained 
by the almost uniform practice of Congress, ever since we 
had a Congress. If they err it is in respectable company, 
their error, as far as an error can be, is a respectable error. 
The Douglas Democrats are neither one thing nor another, 
“neither fish nor flesh, nor yet good red-herring.” It 
involves the error of filibusterism, and if analyzed and 
reduced to some degree of consistency, it will be found 
to be John Brownism. But while we so far agree with 
the South and honor the Southern delegates in the Charles- 
ton Convention, for their refusal to nominate Mr. Douglas 
for the presidency, we are, as all our readers well know, 
opposed to slavery itself, in any form, and especially op- 
posed to the further extension of its area. We have heard 
all that has been said in its favor, but nothing can reconcile 
us to slavery in any form or for any race, red, white, black, 
or yellow. We deny that we have any right to interfere 
politically with it where it has a legal existence, though we 
maintain our right to entertain and express our convictions 
in regard to it as a moral question when and where we 
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please, and this right no power on earth shall ever force us 
to surrender. But this has nothing to do with the question 
before the American public. We hold that slavery does not 
exist by what theologians call the law of nature, and that un- 
der that law all men, as to their rights, are equal. One man 
has no dominion in another, and no right to exact his bodily 
services, except in consideration of benefits conferred, or 
wrongs received and to be redressed. Any right or 
dominion beyond is acquired, and rests on positive, or what 
is technically called, municipal law, in distinction from the 
jus gentium of the Roman jurists. The presumption is 
always in favor of freedom, and where there is no positive 
or municipal law authorizing it, slavery has no legal ex- 
istence, and no man can be held as the bondman of 
another. Congress having no power to pass laws establish 
ing slavery in either State or Territory, and the Territorial 
legislature having no legislative powers not derived from 
Congress, there is, under our system, no power that can 
enact a law authorizing slavery in a Territory, before it 
becomes a sovereign State. As State laws have no extra 
territorial vigor, the slave, carried by the voluntary action 
of his master into a territory where no municipal law au- 
thorizes slavery, must in that territory be held to be a free 
man, because there is there no law that makes him a slave, 
and the master carrying him where there is no such law 
must be held to have emancipated him. In a case properly 
brought before the Federal Courts, the court would declare 
and ought to declare him a free man. This is the ground, 
and we believe it a strictly legal ground, that we take. At 
any rate, it is a question not for Congress, but for the 
courts, and when brought fairly before the supreme Federal 
Judiciary and distinctly and formally decided, we shall 
hold ourselves bound to abide by the decision of the court 
whether it be for us or against us. The decision in the 
Dred Scott case does not settle the question, for the precise 
point we raise was not the question before the court. The 
precise question before the court in that case was, whether 
a slave or person held to service in Missouri, of which State 
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his master was a citizen, carried by his master out of that 
State into a State where slavery was prohibited, or into a 
Territory where no law authorized, but the Ordinance of 
1787 excluded it, and brought back or voluntarily return- 
ing to Missouri, reverted to his original condition of a slave 
or not,—clearly a case for the State courts of Missouri, not 
a case for the Federal Judiciary, and therefore the court 
very properly dismissed it for want of jurisdiction. As to 
the arguments or opinions advanced by the court in arriv- 
ing at the decision, that it had no jurisdiction, they may 
have been good or bad, but they have no legal force, and 
in no respect bind the courts below. They are the argu- 
ments and opinions of distinguished jurists, but not legal 
decisions. The court simply decided that it had no juris- 
diction in the case. The reason assigned by Mr. Chief 
Justice Taney for dismissing the case for want of jurisdiction 
in the court, namely, that negroes are not citizens of the 


United States, is not, in our poor judgment, a good reason, 
for we have always understood that in our courts, as in the 
English courts, a foreigner even is free to bring an action 


either against a citizen or another foreigner. Besides, no 
such reason was needed in the case, for the case was clearly 
within the jurisdiction of the courts of Missouri, and was 
improperly carried before the Federal Court. But, how- 
ever this may be, the question, whether a person held to 
service, or as a slave in a State, by the laws thereof, volun- 
tarily taken by his master to a territory of the United 
States, not yet organized into a state, is, while remaining 
there, and within that territory, a slave or not, has not yet 
been before the courts, and till it has been and formally 
decided we cannot regard it as res judicata, or as no 
longer an open question. 

We do not agree with the eminent Chief Justice, how- 
ever presumptuous it may be for us to differ from him, in 
the opinion that free negroes are not citizens of the United 
States. All native born citizens of any of the States of the 
Union are citizens of the United States, and all free persons 
born in any one of the States of parents owing no allegi- 
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ance to a foreign power are citizens thereof, unless ex- 
cluded from citizenship by express law,—citizens, we say, 
not necessarily voters, for women and children are not 
voters, yet are citizens. In all those States where the law 
does not prohibit negroes from being citizens, they are 
citizens on the same conditions that white men are citizens, 
and entitled to the rights and subject to the duties of 
citizens. If so, they are citizens of the United States, and 
entitled by the Constitution to be treated as citizens in the 
several States. The complaint we made of Mr. Chief 
Justice Taney was that he neglected or denied the rule of 
law, that the presumption is always in favor of liberty, as it 
is in favor of innocence, and that odious laws are to be 
strictly construed. All laws in favor of slavery, or that 
deprive any class of citizenship are in their nature odious, 
and the courts are bound to restrict their meaning or ap- 
plication as much as possible without violence. As a 
Catholic, Judge Taney is bound to regard negroes as men, 
men sprung from the same stock and having the same 
natural rights with himself, and therefore he should regard 
all laws creating distinctions to their prejudice as odious, 
and to be strictly construed, as he would in the case of 
white men. He seemed to us to reverse this, and to labor 
to give to the laws prejudicial to the negro race the 
broadest signification they could possibly bear, and thus to 
neglect the duty of the court to protect to the full extent of 
its legal power the weak and the oppressed. He reasoned 
as if the opinions and laws degrading negroes were favor- 
able, benign, or as if to be slaves or outlaws were their 
normal condition, and therefore were to receive the 
broadest and most extensive application possible. 

We are aware that Southern statesmen and their North- 
ern sympathizers have latterly pretended to set forth 
slavery as the normal condition of the African, and to 
defend it as a noble, a Christian, a divine institution, which 
can hardly be opposed without sacrilege, or at least, fight- 
ing against the manifest will of Providence. We shall not 
undertake to refute them, because we think the common 
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sense of mankind has settled the question, and because 
were we to attempt it, our Zevtew would soon be excluded 
from every Southern State, as an incendiary publication, 
likely to stir up insurrection among the slaves. We might 
not like this, we might think it unfair, and impolitie for 
the South to have all the argument on their own side, but 
each State is the judge for itself what publications it will or 
will not allow to circulate among its citizens. Congress 
can make no law abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press, but the States, each for itself, can make as stringent 
laws on the subject as they please. Each State has the 
sovereign control over its own internal police, and, al- 
though it may exercise its powers, in our judgment, un- 
wisely, or even unjustly, we cannot, so long as it keeps 
within its own bounds, quarrel with it, unless we are pre- 
pared to trample constitutions and laws under our feet and 
defend filibusterism on principle. Opinions are free, and 
if the South chooses to hold slavery as good, and to regard 
laws favorable to liberty as odious, she has a perfect politi- 
eal right to do so, only we insist that she shall not cram 
that doctrine down our throats by the action either of 
Congress or the Federal Judiciary. As much as we detest 
slavery in any and every form, whether for white men or 
red nen, for black men or yellow men, we will defend for 
the slave States every clear constitutional right that they 
have, though it make one half of the American States 
slave-holding States for ever; for we will never knowingly 
seek what we hold to be even a good end by unlawful 
means, or in contravention of vested rights; but on the 
other hand we will not yield one iota of our constitutional 
rights against slavery. We believe in the moral obligation 
to keep our plighted faith, and that it is for the interest of 
the human race, for the interest of liberty, alike for black 
man and white man, that this Union should be perpetuated, 
and that it cannot be perpetuated unless the Constitution 
be rigidly observed and all departures from it be promptly 
repelled, whether on the side of one section or on the side 
of another. We will not knowingly trespass a_hair’s 
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breadth on the rights of the slave-holding States, nor will 
we submit willingly to their trespassing one hair’s breadth 
on the rights of the free States. The rights of liberty do 
not change, nor the duties of the courts change, because 
Southern or Northern statesmen change their opinions on 
negro-slavery, or on any other subject. 

Southern Democrats, and a considerable portion of their 
brethren at the North, as we have seen in Congress, and in 
the Charleston Convention, are now demanding, and de- 
manding under threats of secession from the Union, that 
Congress enact, not as is sometimes pretended, a slave 
code, but laws for the protection of slave property in the 
Territories. Such demand is unconstitutional, and on the 
part of the South suicidal. If Congress has no power over 
the question of slavery, and cannot discriminate between 
one species of property and another, by what right can it 
pass laws to protect slave property, any more than it can 
pass laws to abolish it? Slaves carried by their owners 
from a slave State into a Territory not yet erected into a 
State, either remain property, that is, slaves, or they do not. 
If they do, as the South contends, then no special laws for the 
protection of slave property are needed, for the common 
law as to the protection of property administered by the 
courts is amply sufficient ; if, as we contend, they do not, 
but are emancipated by the voluntary act of the master in 
carrying them beyond the jurisdiction of the State law by 
virtue of which he held them as his property, then for 
Congress to pass the laws demanded would be simply 
establishing slavery in the territory, which we say it has 
no power to do. If Congress has power to establish slavery 
in a Territory, it has power to prohibit it, which is precisely 
what the Republicans and Free-Soilers assert, and what 
the slave-holding interest denies. In demanding such laws 
the Southern gentlemen place themselves in a fatal dilemma, 
from which they can never logically extricate themselves. 
Do they not, moreover, in demanding laws for the protec- 
tion of slave property in the Territories, virtually abandon 
their doctrine, that slavery exists legally in the Union wher- 
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ever not prohibited by State law, and concede our doctrine 
that it exists nowhere, unless authorized by State law or 
long usage ¢ 

Are we told that the South need the legislation they ask, 
only to protect slave property against hostile Territorial 
legislation? Be itso. Do they admit the people of a Ter- 
ritory have the attributes of sovereignty, and, therefore, 
legislative power? If they do, then Congress has no right 
to pass the laws in question, and could not do it without 
violence to the popular sovereignty of the Territory. But, 
if they deny what is called “squatter sovereignty,” and 
maintain, as is undoubtedly the fact, that the Territory has, 
and can have, while a Territory, no legislative authority, 
and that the acts of a Territorial legislature are laws only 
by virtue of the express or tacit approval of Congress ; they 
need no law in the case, for the courts would treat the act 
of the Territorial legislature as unconstitutional, as null, or 
non avenue. There is no doubt that the Kansas-Nebraske 
Act contains, as we contended at the time it passed, 
elements practically hostile to slavery. It is susceptible of 
two different interpretations. Its plainest and most natural 
interpretation is, that it remits the question of slavery to the 
Territorial legislature ; that is, authorizes the people of the 
Territory to decide whether they will permit or exclude sla- 
very. According to this interpretation, the act assumes for 
Congress the power to authorize, and therefore, if it chooses, to 
prohibit slavery in the Territories—the Republican or Free- 
Soildoctrine. If it be interpreted to mean that in remitting the 
question to the people of the Territory, Congress does not au- 
thorize the people, butsimply recognizes their inherent power 
to decide for themselves whether they will have slaves or not, 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act simply recognizes the so-called 
“squatter sovereignty,” or the sovereignty of the people 
irrespective of constitutions, civil or political organizations, 
and therefore that any number of people, wherever found, 
have the right to combine together, and do all that may be 
done by a sovereign state,—the doctrine on which John 
Brown and his black and white followers acted in their raid 
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into Virginia. The Kansas-Nebraska Act we have always 
understood was dictated by Southern influence, and we 
know, as well as we can know any thing of the sort, that it 
was designed to combine the South as one man, so that any 
aspiring demagogue, who, by favoring the slave interest, 
could get the Southern nomination for the presidency, would 
need to carry only one or two non-slaveholding States in 
order to be elected. It was an artfully contrived plan for 
throwing, for all future time, the power of the Federal gov- 
ernment into the hands of the slave interest, and no man 
deserves more the execration of the whole American people 
than its projector, or the Senator who engineered it through 
Congress. And yet in that act, in our judgment, the South 
was overreached, or overreached itself, and if carried out 
and abided by, it would be more effectual, in practice, 
against the further extension of slavery than any measure 
the Republicans, if they come into power, are likely to 
adopt. We object to it, because we regard it wrong in 
principle, and because, if it secured the end we approve, it 
could do so only by unconstitutional means. It has already 
made the South dissatisfied with Northern neutrality, and 
compelled them, in their own defence, to abandon the doc- 
trine—the strong constitutional doctrine—that Congress has 
no power over the subject, which was Mr. Calloun’s doe- 
trine in the days of our personal intercourse with him, and 
to demand, not merely that Congress shall let slavery alone, 
but that it shall protect it, which, in principle, yields the 
whole question to the Republicans. 

Weare obliged to object to the Democratic party,—tor the 
Democratic party is and will be controlled by the South, 
where lies its chief strength,—that on the question of slavery 
it is no longer simply opposed to political abolitionism, and 
to any unconstitutional use of the Federal government 
against the domestic institutions of the States, but has become 
a pro-slavery party, and to support it, we must support sla- 
very, whether we wish to do so or not. Formerly, a North- 
ern man, though disapproving slavery, could support the 
Democratic party, because he was required simply to adhere 
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to the Constitution, and in his political action, to let slavery 
alone, and leave it to the slave-holding States to deal with 
the question in their own way, and in their own time. This 
is no longer possible, and we cannot see, if we accept the 
policy adopted by the present administration, or the ground 
taken by the leading statesmen of the South, how a man 
can give his vote to the Democratic party unless he means 
to be practically a pro-slavery man, and to sustain negro- 
slavery as one of the normal and permanent institutions of 
the country; or, in other words, unless he is prepared to 
nationalize slavery, and make it a Federal, instead of a 
merely State or local institution. We deem it more impor- 
tant to preserve the constitution than it is to get rid of 
slavery ; nevertheless, we are not willing to assist in perpet- 
uating slavery. 

We have other objections to the Democratic party; the 
one is its secret, we should rather say, its open sympathy 
with the revival of the African slave-trade, and the other is 
its avowed filibuster propensities. When three years and a 
half ago we assured our countrymen that the reopening of 
the slave-trade was contemplated, and warned the Demo- 
cratic party against favoring it, we were hooted at as idle 
alarmists, and assured tliat our fears were ridiculous. Not- 
withstanding, the slave-trade has been reopened, that is, if it 
ever was closed, and negroes are now imported from Africa 
in American ships, under the protection of the American 
flag, and sold in our Southern slave markets. Either the 
denials we met were a blind, or we happened to be better 
informed than they who contradicted us. One Federal 
judge has decided, and we are inclined to think correetly 
decided, that there is no Federal law against importing slaves 
from Africa; that is, negroes who are slaves in Africa at 
the time of being procured. We have found no Democratic 
journal or statesmen either objecting to that decision, or 
demanding the amendment of the Federal legislation on the 
subject. Indeed, if slavery be as the Democratic party both 
North and South now appear to hold, not abnormal, not an 
evil, but for the negroes a normal, a noble, a Christian, a 
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divine condition, we see not why the importation of negroes 
from Africa, whether slaves or free men in Africa, should 
not rather be encouraged than prohibited. It is idle to 
make laws against a practice justified by the premises con- 
secrated by the law-makers. The main reason for con- 
demning the slave trade is in the supposition that slavery is 
an evil, and that it is the duty of governments, while they 
respect vested rights, to circumscribe it as much as possible, 
and by a wise policy to render practicable its ultimate 
abolition. On this point there can be no room for doubt. 
If, then, you take the present Democratie view of the Chris- 
tian excellence of slavery, you remove the main reason for 
prohibiting the slave trade, and its revival is but a logical 
consequence of the premises you adopt. Let the views 
recently put forth by Mr. O’Connor, a leading Democrat, 
and a distinguished lawyer of this city, once become the 
convictions of the great body of the American people, and 
it will be impossible to convince them that there is any 
more reason why it should be piracy, to bring negroes from 
Africa to our southern ports, than there is that it should be 
piracy to carry them from Virginia to Texas. “The South 
wants more laborers, and why shall Africa, the vast maga- 
zine whence they may be drawn, be closed to them? Just 
in proportion as you diminish the abhorrence of slavery, do 
you diminish the abhorrence in the minds of the people of 
the slave-trade. The argument for opening or keeping open 
the slave-trade, is unanswerable, except on the supposition 
that slavery itself is a wrong, and to be discouraged in 
every legal and constitutional way. But we cannot defend 
the slave-trade, or support any party that favors it. Our 
Church condemns the importation of negroes from Africa, 
to be held as slaves on our plantations, as an infamous 
traffic, and interdicts all her children who directly or indi- 
rectly engage in it. Here we can make no compromise ; 
practice no.connivance; for the question is a question of 
conscience. No Catholic can either import negroes from 
Africa, or buy to be held as slaves those imported by 
others, under pain of the severest spiritual censures; and 
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we see not how any Catholic, with a good conscience, can 
support a party that is known to favor or to connive at this 
infamous traffic. As the constitution gives to Congress full 
power to prohibit the slave-trade, we have a right to insist 
that it shall pass and enforce the most stringent laws needed 
against it. Here we stand on strong ground, for here we 
stand on conscience, and ask only what it is confessed on all 
hands, Congress has the constitutional power to do; and 
unless the Democratic party purge itself of the vehement 
suspicion of favoring the slave-trade, and shows itself in 
earnest to do all in its power to suppress it, no Catholic 
who loves his Church more than his party, can, save 
through ignorance, it seems to us, still continue to sup- 
port it. 

The Democratic party, North and South, to a great ex- 
tent, sympathize with the filibuster movements so disgrace- 
ful to the country, so damaging to our national character 
and reputation. We do not regard all, who sustain the 
Democratic party, as favoring filibusterism, any more than 
we regard all of them as favoring the African slave trade. 
There is as yet a strong element in the party opposed to 
both ; but both are legitimate logical consequences of the 
principles avowed and sustained by the leaders of the party. 
The South, less than the North, can afford to countenance 
filibusterism. Their immense property in slaves is an ac- 
quired, not a-natural, right, and is protected by the respect 
entertained by the American people generally, for interna- 
tional or inter-State law and vested rights. Filibusterism 
is the denial, in principle as in practice, of the sacredness 
of vested rights, of State constitutions, and international 
laws. Let the anti-slavery population of the North, or non- 
slaveholding States, once be fully satisfied that filibusterism 
is just and honorable, and we know nothing that would pre- 
vent them from pouring into the Slave States by thousands 
and hundreds of thousands to liberate the slaves and 
plunder the inhabitants. We read the defiant answer of 
the Southern man in the indignant flash of his eye and the 
motion of his hand towards his revolver or his bowie-knife ; 
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but, without questioning his courage, and without doubting 
that men will fight more bravely to make or keep than to 
emancipate slaves, yet it must be remembered that there is 
booty in the case, and that men will fight harder and more 
daringly for plunder than for anything else. We question 
not the bravery or military capacity of the South. We can- 
not sit down and coolly calculate the chances of a death- 
struggle between the two sections, or speculate as to which 
would come off conqueror ; but this, we will say, that erect 
filibusterism into a principle, destroy in the Northern 
mind, as democracy is fast doing, our traditionary respect 
for constitutions and laws, for vested rights, and interna- 
tional laws, which require the citizens of one State to for- 
bear all hostile invasions of another, save as led on by 
legitimate authority in lawful war, and the South will find 
men in numbers large enough, and brave enough, to give 
them no little trouble and vexation ; indeed, more daring 
fellows to follow some John Brown into Virginia or Ken- 
tucky to liberate the slaves, than your General Walkers 
can find to invade Mexico or Central America to reéstab- 
lish slavery, especially when, in addition to liberating the 
slaves, they have the attractions of a rich country, populous 
and wealthy towns, to ravage and plunder. And why not ? 
If William Walker may lawfully invade Nicaragua like 
some adventurous Norman knight of the Middle Ages, to 
take possession of the land for himself and followers, and to 
reduce the inhabitants to slavery, and reopen the African 
slave trade, which he tells in his late //istory of the War in 
Nicaragua, was what he understood by introducing the 
American element into that Republic, why may not an- 
other John Brown invade any of our Southern States with 
a view of liberating the slaves? What is the difference 
in principle between John Brown’s raid into Virginia, 
Sam Houston’s filibustering operations in Texas, Lopez’s in- 
vasion of Cuba, or Walker’s murderous expeditions to 
Nicaragua? We can see none, or, if any, it is not in favor 
of the latter. 

The pretence on which our democrats justify these pirati- 
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cal expeditions, that they are intended to emancipate a 
people ground down by tyranny, and to extend the area of 
freedom, is equally available in the case of the John 
Browns. No people are more completely deprived of their 
liberty than are negro-slaves, and if we may bid defiance to 
constitutions, and trample on the rights of independent 
states in the name of liberty, we see not why we may not 
do it to liberate the domestic slave as well as to liberate the 
political slave. Our sins, like chickens, come home to 
roost, and we can never violate justice, and teach that it is 
honorable and praiseworthy to violate it, without having, 
sooner or later, in one form or another, our own rights set 
at nought. Nations have no life in the world to come, and 
national sins must, sooner or later, meet their punishment 
in this world. The South, so long as it suffers its qraving 
for more territory suitable for slave culture, to induce it to 
countenance or to connive at filibuster expeditions against 
Cuba, Mexico, or Central America, can never successfully 
appeal to law, to the Constitution, or to the sacredness of 
vested rights, to protect her in the peaceable possession of 
her negroes. Nor can Northern men feel that they held 
their property by any other tenure than the strong hand, so’ 
long as they suffer their greediness for land speculations to 
make them forget to respect the rights, the territory, and 
the possessions of others. In itself considered, John Brown's 
raid was no great affair, but viewed in connection with the 
doctrines as to popular sovereignty, entertained in all sec- 
tions of the country, and which form the democratic theory, 
unhappily, embraced by all our political parties, and which 
justify it, it is a symptom of what we are to expect, and 
deserves all the importance that has been attached to it. 
We write with deep feeling, but without any sectional or 
party animosity. Filibusterism, as it is understood and prac- 
tised among us, is the legitimate child of the democratic 
theories of popular sovereignty, which have gained such 
ascendancy in the country during the last twenty or thirty 
years, that came into place with General Jackson, and that 
were so strenously warred against by that greatest and 
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most accomplished of our statesmen, John C. Calhoun, to 
the day of his death. It is the direct offspring of the 
Jacobinism of the old French Revolution which pervades, 
more or less, all classes of European society, embodied by 
the Carbonari and other secret societies, led on in one form 
by Louis Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel, and in another 
by Joseph Mazzini and Louis Kossuth, and preventing the 
establishment of peace and legal order in every European 
continental state. It is justified by that very democratic 
theory which, in our own country, has already destroyed in 
most of the States the independence of the judiciary, cor- 
rupted the sources of justice, swept away the safe-guards of 
individual liberty retained by our fathers, identified the 
people with God, made public opinion, or rather the opin- 
ion of each man’s special public, the rule of right, and suc- 
cess the standard of merit; which has thrown the power 
into the hands of the most numerous, and therefore the least 
intelligent class, who can understand in politics only a 
trade to be carried on for each one’s private benefit, ban- 
ished alike public spirit and public virtue, and filled the 
public offices with men, at best, of only average capacity, 
who are venal, insensible to the honor and glory of the 
country, and whose principal study is to derive all the pe- 
euniary profit possible from their office and position during 
the brief period of their official life. Each party claims to 
be democratic, and each in its greediness for power and 
place outbids the other. Not all of any party, we would 
fain believe, have as yet adopted this wild and destructive 
democratic theory, or are prepared to follow it to its last 
logical results. But if entertained in its principles, there is 
an invincible logic in the popular mind that will, before we 
are aware of it, under pain of the sin of inconsequence, 
which the human race never pardons, force us to adopt 
even its remotest consequences, however repugnant they 
may be to common sense, or revolting to common honesty. 
The Democratic party is not alone in fault, but of all our 
parties it is the more deeply committed. Its name alone is 
fatal to it, for there is a logic in names which, in the long 
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run, will prove invincible, and compel the party that bears 
the name to accept the thing. The Republican party may 
be nearly as far gone as the Democratic, but its name does 
not commit it, and it would be possible for it to become a 
truly conservative party without any change of name. Its 
name is a good one. 

Now the South freed by slavery from that modern curse, 
universal suffrage, by the independent position of her 
leading men as planters and large property holders, form- 
ing a sort of aristocracy in a too democratic country, 
ought to furnish a conservative element in our American 
politics, and prove a restraint on the democratic tendencies 
of the free States. We have looked to it for this, and felt 
at times in our hatred of democracy—which we have no 
wish to disguise—half reconciled to the existence of glavery, 
if it should be indirectly the means of saving us from the 
wild radicalism which we have so much reason to fear. 
But, unhappily, the South has not been true to her mission. 
She chose to ally herself with the democratic party of the 
North, and by that alliance has forced all parties hoping for 
success to become democratic, and we therefore hold her toa 
great extent indirectly responsible for the democracy that 
now threatens the whole country with ruin. We regret it, for 
the evil has gone so far as to seem to us well nigh irreparable. 

We have stated our principal points of agreement and 
disagreement with the Democratic party north and south, 
and we leave them to the judgment of our readers. We 
say nothing of the present administration, except that it 
has realized our worst fears. We say nothing of the candi- 
dates of the Democratic party for president and vice-presi- 
dent, for at the time we are writing, the party has not 
made its nominations. We will only say that with our 
view of the case we could neither as a northern nor as a 
southern man support Mr. Douglas, for we regard his 
policy as alike false to both sections, although we have 
nothing to say against him as a man and a citizen, and we 
honor him for the pluck he has shown in maintaining the 
fight between him and Mr. Buchanan. If the administra- 
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tion has damaged him, he has prostrated the administra- 
tion. Our views of the Republican party may be gathered 
from what we have already said. As far as it has Whig 
antecedents we are not hostile to it; as far as it is the 
Free-Soil party under a new name, we have no sympathy 
with it. In its opposition to the farther extension of 
slavery we believe it right and just, and go with it heart 
and soul, but in the respect that it proposes to prevent its 
further extension by Wilmot provisos, or Congressional 
action, we dissent from its policy, for we regard such legis- 
lation and such provisos as unconstitutional. Inasmuch as 
it is a sectional party, though in reality no more so than 
the Democratle party, we are not pleased with it. Its 
position on the question of slavery is too far one way, 
while the position of the South is too far the other way. 
On the question of slavery, like the Democratic party, it is 
partly right and partly wrong, and is preferable to the 
Democratic party only in the respect that it is not pro- 
slavery, and if we must violate the Constitution, or usurp 
for Congress powers not conceded it, it is better to do so in 
favor than against human liberty. Aside from the slavery 
question the Republican platform strikes us as in the main 
not objectionable, and free from the filibuster element that 
we detect in the platform of the Democratic party, and by 
no means necessarily commits the party to the ultra-demo- 
cracy we so earnestly oppose. Yet the elevation of the 
party to power with Horace Greeley as one of its most in- 
fluential leaders, without a Southern State or the hope of 
attaining the vote of a single slaveholding State, unless the 
little State of Delaware, is a serious matter, and one must 
think twice before he makes up his mind to support it. It 
is not the secession of the Southern States or the dissolution 
of the Union we fear, but the want of a proper conserva- 
tive element. We do not like to have power as now wholly 
in the hands of the South; we should dislike equally to 
see it exclusively in the hands of the North. We should 
regret the defeat of the Republican party, for that would in- 
volve the triumph of the slave interest, and subject to it 
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the policy of the government; and we should regret its 
success, for that would open the door for the reappearance 
of political abolitionism. The candidates of the party are 
not such as we prefer, but perhaps they are better than the 
Democratic party will support. Turn the question which 
way we will, which side in or out, up or down, it has 
an ugly look, and whichever of the two parties accedes to 
power, we must expect trouble, confusion, and not much 
good to compensate for it. 

However, the end of the Republic is not yet, nor will 
the coming election, however it terminates, decide its fate. 
We may trust something to the “ chapter of accidents,” that 
is, to Providence, and in the meantime instead of staking 
all on the success or defeat of this or that party, we shall 
do well to labor to clear up the questions now agitated, 
and present the true issue before the people for a future 
election. Let the South abandon all filibustering tenden- 
cies, all disposition to reopen the slave trade, cease to ask 
the North to favor slavery, and leave the question of 
slavery in the Territories to be decided by the courts, and 
all dispute on the slavery question, so far as we are con- 
cerned, would cease, that is, as a question to be carried 
into politics; or, let the Republican party agree to the 
same, or cease to claim for Congress the power to legislate 
on slavery anywhere, and the North and the South may 
once more act together. Slavery would gain nothing but 
what it is entitled to, and the welfare of the whole people, 
the cause of republican government would gain much. 
Neither the North nor South is a complete or whole people 
without the other. It is, no doubt, too late for the voice of 
reason to be heard in the present canvass; but let those 
who really love their country hold themselves ready, when 
the contest is over, so place American politics on a new 
and better footing, and to organize parties that an honest 
man may find a party he can support without violence to 
his conscience. 
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Arr. VI.—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1. The Columbian Educational Series, viz.: 1. The Primary 
Spelling-Book ; 2. Columbian Spelling-Book ; 3. The Primary 
Reader ; 4. The Second Book of Reading Lessons; 5. The 
Third Book of Reading Lessons. For the use of Schools and 
Academies. By Joseph B. Tully. New York: P. O'Shea. 1860. 


Tus is a new series of spelling and reading books just published 
by our friend Mr. O’Shea, and intended to supply a want said 
to be felt in our Catholic schools. They are, with a few omissions 
and additions, substantially the books prepared for and used in 
the National Schools of Ireland, and therefore, we presume, called 
the Columbian series, either from St. Columba or St. Columbanus. 
We have but hastily examined these books, and it is possible 
that the judgment we have formed of them may need reforming. 
We see, that they are compiled as to spelling, in accordance with 
a system not in use in our school-days, and which we are not 
prepared either to accept or to reject. We have little faith in 
any of the new methods of teaching, whether invented by Fellen- 
berg or Pestalozzi, Jacotot, Hamilton, or Lancaster, for we believe 
success in teaching depends far less on the particular method 
adopted, than on the individual genius and character of the 
teacher. 

As Reading-Books, we have discovered in the Columbian 
Series, no peculiar merits or demerits, nothing for which we 
should specially recommend or specially condemn them; they 
seem to us about as good and about as bad as the general run 
of the school-books recently got up and sent out to tax parents 
and guardians, and to put money in the pockets of their compilers 
and publishers. When we taught school, we used Murray’s 
Reading-Books, and we have never met any series of Readers 
superior, or, in our judgment, equal to “ The Introduction to the 
English Reader,” “ The English Reader,” and “The Sequel to 
the English Reader,” by Lindley Murray, the Yorkshire School- 
master, and no objection to them need be raised on the score of 
nationality, for Mr. Murray’s name is Celtic, and he himself was 
born in Pennsylvania, was educated in this city when New York 
was a colony of Great Britain. Instead of getting up a new series 
for our Catholic schools, we should recommend the republication 
and use of Murray’s series. It is some years since we have 
examined them, but we recollect nothing in them objectionable 
on the score of religion, and their contents, as we recollect them, 
are admirably fitted to educate the moral and religious affections, 
and to form a pure, classical English taste. 
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Our venerable Bishops and Priests complain of the District 
Schools that they neglect religion, are godless schools; and yet 
we but poorly remedy the evil, when we exclude the English 
Reader, and introduce in its stead Tully’s Third Book of Reading 
Lessons, or indeed the corresponding Reader prepared and used 
by the Christian Brothers. Instructions in natural history or 
natural science, as chemistry, mineralogy, geology, quadrupeds, 
birds, fishes, or bugs, may be very interesting, but they form 
no part of education, and tend far more to materialize the mind 
than to elevate it to God and to store it with moral and religious 
principles, which may one day fructify, and form a character of true 
moral and religious worth. Tully’s Third Book contains much 
useful instruction on nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, participles, 
and other parts of speech, very proper in a grammar-book, but 
quite out of place in a reading-book; it contains also interesting 
lessons on the natural history of animals, quadrupeds, birds, fishes, 
insects, a sort’ of abridgment of Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, 
enlivened with pleasing anecdotes of dogs, elephants, wolves, 
foxes, and bugs, but all these lessons belong to the department 
of special instruction, and either have no bearing on education 
proper, or tend to give to education, a dry, utilitarian, and ma- 
terialistic character. No doubt we find in it some lessons in 
religion and morals, but they are neutralized by the predominance 
of lessons of a purely worldly and materialistic tendency. 

What we want in a reading-book is not the Catechism, sermons, 
natural history, or natural science, but lessons which, while they 
teach to read, and tend to form a correct English taste, are fitted 
to educate the moral and religious affections of childhood and 
youth. The aim of the reading-book is not instruction, save in 
the single art of reading, but education, the development or 
cultivation in the mind and the heart of these great principles 
which are the basis of all religion and morality. This aim is 
not accomplished by instructions on the Catec ‘hism, or by the 
fag ends of sermons placed in juxtaposition with lessons on natural 
science and history filled with an unbelieving or a worldly spirit. 
Let the Catechism be taught, and the sermons be preached by all 
means, but under the head of special instruction. But, as in 
Catholic life nature and grace coalesce and produce a unity of 
effect, so in the reading lessons in education proper, the religious 
and secular should be inter iorly blended, and set forth under the 
relations in which they mutually touch and coalesce one with 
the other. Our venerable and illustrious Hierarchy object to all 
divorce between instruction and religious education; but we 
should bear in mind that this divorce may be effected in one 
and the same school, as well as in different schools. The two are 
not married, united, made “ one flesh,” because they are placed 
in juxtaposition. We have not seen a single series of books 
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prepared by Catholics for the use of Catholic schools, in which 
there is not as complete a separation between the religious and 
secular as there would be in case they were confined to separate 
schools. Their compilers donot seem to have united them in their 
own minds, but to have followed the practice of Victor Hugo, who 
having adopted the wsthetic theory, that the beautiful and the 
grotesque are always blended in every true work of art, gives us 
the beautiful in one chapter and the grotesque in another. They 
give us the Catechism or a pious meditation in one lesson, and 
materialism in another. They thus train children and youth to 
a fatal dualism, which results usually in enabling the material 
to carry it over the spiritual. They forget that the spiritual 
should inform the material, grace should be infused into nature, 
and the moral and religious truth should pervade all the lessons 
as a living and breathing spirit. The consequence is that our 
Catholic schools are nearly as un-Catholic in their practical ten- 
dency as the District Schools themselves, more so in fact, than 
our District Schools were forty years ago. 

What we want Catholic schools for is not Catholic instruction, 
for that can be imparted in the Sunday-school, but Catholic 
education, that is, a training or disciplining of the mind and the 
heart under the influence of, and in accordance with, Catholic 
principles. We know no other sufficient reason for going to the 
trouble and expense of organizing and sustaining separate schools 
for Catholic children. Now, we submit, that this education is not 
imparted by cramming the memory of children with mere 
isolated facts of natural history, by descriptions of the eagle, 
condor, giraffe, elephant, dog, lion, tiger, or fox, or expositions of 
chemistry, geology, mineralogy, or any other of the natural 
sciences. These things have nothing to do with education, however 
much they may have to do with instruction. We educate only 
by means of principles, and only by religious, moral, and political 
principles. Catholics, as well as non-Catholics, are losing sight of 
this great fact, and are confounding encyclopedic instruction with 
liberal education. What I ask of the college is not that it should 
send me home my son crammed with the whole encyclopedia, 
but an educated, cultivated man, and a Christian, prepared to do 
a man’s and a Christian’s work. His special or professional 
education, or the instruction to fit him for his special vocation 
must commence and be prosecuted after his general education as 
a man has been completed. The old Catholic system, of keeping 
classical education and professional education distinct, was the 
true one, and the attempt of our modern colleges to become ency- 
clopedic in their range of studies serves only to render education 
defective and instruction superficial. The excellent Abbé Gaume 
would exclude the Greek and Roman classics from our schools 
and colleges, but we are aware of no Greek or Roman classi¢ 
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used in our schools or colleges not in spirit more in harmony 
with our religion and less likely to exert a paganizing tendency 
than this very Third Book of Reading Lessons before us, or the 
corresponding reading-book used by the Christian Brothers. 
Facts, save as the medium of communicating to the mind the 
great principles of moral, political, and religious life, are hurtful 
rather than useful in the work of general education. Facts are 
not instructive even, save as married to their principles, or seen 
in the light of their causes, their relations, and their effects. 

Unhappily, we are every day losing sight of the true science 
of education. We are losing from view the intelligible world, 
and confining ourselves to the world of the senses, where all is 
multiple, variable, disjointed, without any principle or bond of 
unity. Our prelates see it, and seek to remedy it by establishing 
Catholic schoois; but these schools will prove no remedy, if they 
educate only in relation to unrelated facts. Pious instructions, 
exhortations, or legends are all good, but to reach the purpose 
of education they must be united to the great principles which 
lie at the foundation of the natural life on the one hand, and the 
supernatural, on the other. Mere facts, whether in the natural 
or supernatural order, cannot educate; to be significant they 
must be taken in their place in the Divine Schema to which 
they respectively belong. Educators, and above all, the authors 
and compilers of text-books for general education should bear 
this in mind. The highest and most liberally cultivated mind 
in the land is hardly adequate to prepare a proper series of 
reading lessons for our schools and academies, and no series com- 
piled by one who is Catholic in faith, and an unbeliever or a 
materialist in science will answer our purpose. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Tully’s books are in harmony with the spirit of our age, 
and are as worthy of patronage as any we have or are likely to 
have for some time to come, and we shall be pleased, so far as 
he and our worthy friend, the publisher are concerned, to learn 
that they meet a liberal patronage. 


2. Songs for Catholic Schools and Aids to Memory for the Cate- 
chism. By Rev. Dr. Cummines, Pastor of St. Stephen’s 
Church, New York; with original Music, by Domenica Spe- 
ranzA, New York: P. O'Shea. 1860. 12mo. pp. 192. 


If we speak dubiously of the merits of Mr. Tully’s series of 
School Books, published by Mr. O’Shea, we can speak with un- 
qualified approbation of these Songs for Catholic Schools, and Aids 
to Memory for the Catechism, by Dr. Cummings, together with 
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the original Music, by Signor Speranza. All the Songs, with one 
exception, are by Dr. Cummings, and though not all of equal 
merit, they all indicate poetry of a high order, and breathe the true 
spirit of Catholic faith and piety. We select the following as an 
average specimen : 


THE CHURCH. 


“ ‘Wortp of Grace! mysterious Temple! 

Holy, Apostolic, One ! 

Never changing, ever blessing 
Ev’ry age and ev’ry zone ; 

Church, sweet mother! may all nations 
Know thee, love thee as before, 

May thy children learn to prize thee, 
Daily, hourly, more and more. 


“Where on earth the hapless region - 

Not illumined by her light ? 

Where the shore her sainty heralds 
Never gladdened with their sight ? 

Unconfined by wave or mountain, 
Spreads her voice from pole to pole, 

Threat’ning Hell or pledging Heaven 
To the pure or guilty soul. 


“Vainly did the haughty Roman 
Smite her cheek with power’s rod, 
Vainly did the subtler Attic 
Spread his toils where’er she trod. 
Through the adverse crowd she wended, 
In the triumph of her might, 
Baffling Warrior, Sage and Sophist, 
Skilled in wiles or bold in fight. 


“From his couch of fragrant roses 

She has torn the Sybarite, 

She has checked the rushing Vandal 
In the hottest of the fight ; 

She has tracked the Northern Savage 
Even to his rocky den ; 

She has tamed the vengeful Huron 
Wandering in the woody glen. 


“She has written in the tablets 
Of the infantine Chinese ; 

She has sung amid the bowers 
Of the happy Bengalese ; 
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She has snatched the trembling Hindoo 
From the smoking funeral pile ; 

She has lit the dusky features 
Of the bond-slave with a smile. 


“ All of Truth, and naught of Error, 
Is her dowry—hers alone ; 
While her life of inward beauty 
Knows—hopes—loves the Triune One. 
From the heart of her Beloved 
Flows a fount in seven-fold stream, 
Whence her children draw the waters 
Lit by Heaven’s quickening beam.” 


As simple poetry, the opening Hymn to St. Stephen, and 
“The Song of the Union,” p. 35, have, perhaps, pleased us the 
most. The Aids of Memory, or definitions of the principal points 
of Catholic faith and morals in rhyme, offer no great scope for 
poetry, but poetry is in them not the thing aimed at. The har- 
mony of the versification, and brevity and exactness of expression, 
are all that is required or allowed. These have been secured. 
We have room only for a single extract. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS OF GOD. 


I. 
“T am thy God and Sovereign Lord, 
Naught else must be as God adored. 
Il. 
“ All sacred things thy reverence claim, 
Take not in vain God’s holy name. 
Il. 
“ Keep holy every Sabbath-day, 
And do not work, but rest and pray. 
IV 
“ All honor to thy Parents pay, 
Nor their just wishes disobey. 
v. 
“Treat all as kindly as you can, 
Kill not, nor hate your fellow-man. 
VI. 
“ From lewd temptations turn with haste, 
And never do an act unchaste. 
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Vil. 


“ Give what is due to every one, 
And take not what is not thine own. 


VIII. 
“ Speak always what is true and fair, 
Lie not, nor e’er false witness bear. 
Ix. 
“ Preserve thy fancy free from strain, 
And lustful thoughts ne’er entertain. 
xX. 
“ Be just in purpose and design, 
And covet not what is not thine.” 


The music by Signor Speranza is simple, yet rich, and we shall 
be much mistaken if several of his airs do not become naturalized 
and enter into the list of our national airs. Upon the whole, the 
work, though modest in its pretensions, is one of high merit, and 
fitted to exert a great and lasting influence for good. They who 
devote their genius and talents to childhood and youth, may by 
some be thought to choose an humble sphere of action, but in 
reality devote themselves to the highest and noblest work God 
gives us to do, and though the world may not decree them honors 
and statues, thy erect for themselves the noblest and most endur- 
ing of monuments in the national life they generate, and the na- 
tional character they form. Blessed are they for their works do 
live after them. We trust these songs and their music will be intro- 
duced into all our Catholic schools, and all our children be taught 
to sing them. They will prove the best preservative, after the 
grace of God, of the Catholic faith and piety of the young, and 
even of the grown up, in the exposed condition in which we are 
all placed in our modern societies. The song we sung at school, 
the sweet air or refrain which had become a part of the very 
music of our souls, will come back in the moment of temptation, 
and bring back with it the holy thoughts and pious affections asso- 
= with it, and give new strength and courage to the struggling 
soul, 


3. My own Language; or, The Elements of English Grammar. 
Intended for beginners. By A. Hart. Second revised edition. 
Baltimore: Kelly, Hedian & Piet. 1860. 24mo, pp. 150. 


Is this the second revised edition, or the second edition revised ? 
The author of a Grammar should avoid ambiguous phrases. There 
can be no doubt that Mr. Hart has studied thoroughly English 
Grammar, and knows it well, and yet his little work is not free 
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from blunders. In enumerating the sounds of the letters of the 
alphabet, p. 16, he assigns to the letter u, only two sounds, as in 
but and bull, omitting the peculiar English sound, as in tube, 
fume, acute, &c. He tells us ch is silent in schedule, but it is 
good English pronunciation, to say either sedule or skedule, and 
the latter pronunciation is almost universal in our country, and 
supported by analogy. ‘ Language,” he tells us, “is made of 
sentences ; sentences are made of words, and words of letters.” 
How many letters has a as an article, or the pronoun J?) Words 
are composed of one or more letters. The author intends his 
work for beginners, and at times uses almost childish expressions, 
yet he tells us “the sounds of the voice are made by the breath 
passing quickly through the glottis, or opening of the darynz in the 
throat.” That must be perfectly intelligible to Tommy in his 
seventh or eighth year. Aside from a few trifles of this sort, and 
which result from the foolish attempt to make the science of 
Grammar intelligible to minds not sufficiently developed to under- 
stand it, Mr. Hart has really produced a valuable Grammar of 
the English language, one which indicates on his part very respect- 
able philogical studies and attainments. Yet with all its faults, 
Lindley Murray’s Grammar is in our judgment the best School 
Grammar that we have. Latham is far superior, as a philoligist, 
to Murray, but his Grammar is not equal to Murray’s for the use 
of Schools. James Brown, Goold Brown, Bullion, Goldsborough, 
Smith, and scores of others have published Grammars that we 
have or have had lying before us, but we like none of them, for 
practical teaching, unless it be Smith’s for beginners, One great 
merit of Murray’s Grammar is that it assimilates English Gram- 
mar as far as possible to the Grammar of the classical languages, 
a great advantage to those who have studied or intend to study 
those languages. 


4. The Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God. By 
Rey. Trrus Josurs. New York: P. O'Shea. 1860. 12mo., 
pp. 220. 


5. The Ark of the Covenant, or a Series of Short Discources upon 
the Joys, Sorrows, Glories, and Virtues of the ever Blessed Mother 
of God. By the Rev. Tuomas 8. Preston. New York: by 
the same. 1860. 18mo. pp. 251. 


6. Devout Meditations in Honor of the Mother of God, more par- 
ticularly designed for the Month of May. From the Italian of 
Rev. Aveustine Ferran. By a Caruouic Priest. Boston: 
Donahoe. 1860. 32mo. pp. 437. 


Tue first two of these three works by two eminent clergymen 
in this city, reached us at too late a moment for us to do more at 
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present than simply to announce their publication. We shall re- 
turn to them and use them as the text of some further remarks we ~ 
wish to offer on the Catholic devotions to Mary. The last named, 
or Devout Meditations, we used in our devotions for the last month 
of May, and we regard it as an excellent work of its kind, though 
for ourselves personally, we are more partial to the Love of Mary, 
translated by a near relation from the Italian of Roberti, and 
published in 1856, by Dunigan & Brother. 






7. Poems. By James Crarence Manean; with Biographical In- 
troduction. By Joun Mircner, New York: Haverty. 1859. 
12mo. pp. 460. 


Tue copy of these poems sent us, when they first appeared, mis- 
carried, and we have now neither space nor room to speak of them 
at the length they deserve. We may not agree in all respects with 
Mr. Mitchel’s judgment of these poems, for the most part transla- 
tions from the German and the Irish, yet we recognize in their au- 
thor a true poetical genius, which entitles him to rank alongside 
of the most gifted of Erin’s bards, hardly excepting Moore him- 
self. In some of his translations from the German, he has failed 
to preserve the simplicity and unction of the original, but his ver- 
sions are always poetical and admirable for the flow and harmony 
of the versification. The volume, we may add, is finely printed 
on cream-colored paper. 


8. Three hundred Irish Airs. Arranged for the Piano. New 
York: P. M. Haverty, 112 Fulton street. 


WE cannot pretend to be versed in Irish music, and cannot say 
whether this selection of Irish airs is the best that could be made, 
or whether all the airs before us are really of Irish origin or not. 
But we find here all the popular Irish airs we are familiar with, 
and many of them, we need not say, are such as for their pathos 
and sweetness must endear them to all who really have music 
in their souls. So many of these airs have been popularized by 
the magic verse of Moore, that we cannot doubt that the American 
public generally will give the collection a hearty welcome. 









9. Kelly, Hedian & Piot, our enterprising agents in Baltimore, 
have sent us an unusual number of publicvtions this quarter, prov- 
ing not only their activity as publishers, but we trust also a grow- 
ing demand for Catholic publications. The greater part of their 
recent publications are designed for children and youth, but they 
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are all excellent in their way. We can do little more than give 
their titles. 1. Father Laval, or the Jesuit Missionary. A Tale 
of the North American Indians. By James M’Suerry, Esq. This 
is really an admirable tale, founded on the story of Father Jogues, 
It is an enlarged and much improved edition of Pére Jean. 2. 
Beauties of the Sanctuary. From the French of Husert Le Bon. 
3. Grace O’ Halloran, or Ireland and its Peasantry. A Tale of 
the Day. By Acanes M. Srewarr. A touching story, and touch- 
ingly told. 4. The Office of Holy Week, with Ordinary, Rubrics, 
Summaries of the Psalms, Explanations of the Ceremonies and 
Mysteries, together with Observations and Devout Reflections. 
From the Italian of Aspg ALExanpeR Mazzinetur. Why not 
say from the Italian of the Reverend, or the Abbate Alexander 
Mazzinelli? Abbé is neither English nor Italian, but French, and 
we see no reason why the title, if translated, should not be trans- 
lated into English, and if not translated into English, why it 
should not be left in the original Italian, The work itself is ex- 
cellent, and just what is needed by the laity for the Offices of Holy 
Week. 5. Considerations on the World. “By Rev. B.S. Prior. 6. 
Father Larkin’s Mission in Jonesville. A Tale of the Times. By T. 
M. Nicnots, M.D. The author of this short tale is a recent con- 
vert, formerly rather notorious as a socialist, spiritist, &e. He 
professes to have been led to the Church, and instructed in her 
doctrines by the spirits of St. Ignatius Loyola and St. Francis 
Xavier, and the spirit of a deceased young friend of his wife. 
Since his reception into the Church, he has been exc ‘eedingly active 
as a lecturer, author, and cor responde nt of a number of our Cath- 
olic journals. The circumstances attending his conversion, and 
his partial adherence at least to spiritism have created distrust 
in some minds, of his sincerity or sanity, which, perhaps, if not 
unnatural, is undeserved, and which, we trust, time and _persever- 
ance will dissipate. He is zealous, possessed of much popular 
talent, though a little too flippant as a writer, and it is not for us 
a layman, a convert ourselves, to doubt the sincerity of his con- 
version, or that of his wife, as long as they enjoy the confidence 
of our clergy. We must, however, plead guilty to seldom read- 
ing his publications, and we confess we have not read Father Lar- 
kin’s Mission in Jonesville. We have been deterred by the title. 
It seems to us a profanation to adopt the name of Father Larkin, 
one of. the dearest and most venerated friends we have ever had, 
and the wound occasioned by whose recent death is still fresh and 
bleeding in our heart, as the name of a tale of fiction, however 
meritorious may be the tale itself. It, to say the least, shows a 
singular want of good taste, of reverence, and of consideration for 
the feelings of the friends of the recently departed. Father John 
Larkin was one of the noblest men that ever set foot on American 
soil, and we cannot pardon Dr. Nichols the profanation of such a 
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man’s name, while we are still weeping his loss. We see more 
of the Yankee bent on turning an honest penny, in the selection 
of this venerated name, than of the high-souled Catholic, who 
honors the dead, seeks to imitate the v irtues of their life, and prays 
for their repose. We can only palliate Dr. Nichols’ ‘offense on 
the ground that he knew not, and never could have known John 
Larkin, the glory of the Jesuits in England and Ameriea, the true 
priest, the true philosopher, the true man. 7. Hortense, or Pride 
Corrected. 8. Adelmur, the Templar. A Tale of the Crusades. By 
the Apne H***, 9, Isle of the Dead, or the Keeper of the Lazzaretto. 
A Tale of the Yellow Fever. By Emtce Sovuvestre. These last 
three charming little stories are translated from the French. 
Adelmar, the Templar, is taken, with some modifications, by the 
French author, from The Talisman of Sir Walter Scott. It is a 
very charming tale. We need say nothing of the one by Emile 
Souvestre, one of the purest and most exquisite of French story 
writers. 10. Mission and Duties of Young Women. Translated 
from the French of Saute For by Cuartes J. Wurre, D. D. The 
names of the author and translator are a sufficient guaranty of the 
excellence of this little volume. 


10. Life of St. Teresa. Written by herself. Translated from 
the Spanish by the Rev. Joun Darron. First American edi- 
tion. Philadelphia: Cunningham. 1860, 12mo._ pp. 431. 


WE noticed the English edition of this work when it was first 
published, and we are happy to welcome an American edition. 
The work itself is a Spanish classic, and is not a work to be 
praised by reviewers. Its merits are universally known and ac- 
knowledged, and we presume Mr. Dalton has done his duty as 
translator tastefully and well. 


ll. Theobold ; or, the Triumph of Charity. A Corsican Story. 
Translated from the French by a Lapy. Baltimore: Murphy 
& Co.; London: Catholic Publishing Company. 1860, 16mo. 
pp. 202. 


We have to complain of most of the popular Catholic works 
purporting to be translated from the French, that if done out of 
French, they are done into no language, least of all, into English ; 
and this applies to English as well as to American tr anslators, 
who for the most part are transporters rather than translators. 
To translate well, one must know thoroughly the genius and 
idioms of the language of the original, and of the language into 
which it is proposed to make the translation. The w ork before us 
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forms an exception to the general run of translations, and is trans- 
lated into very good English. The story itself, though in parts 
like all novels written by women, always excepting Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, is too high wrought and exaggerated, is an exceedingly 
well conceived and written story, full of deep interest, well sus- 
tained throughout. It gives in the main a true picture of the pe- 
culiar manners and usages, habits and sentiments of the Corsicans, 
and teaches a lesson of great practical worth. We hope it will 
find ready admission into every school and Sunday-school library, 
and be freely distributed as a premium book by our schools and 
academies, for its moral is hardly less appropriate or less needed 
in this country than in Corsica, and if there be not soon some im- 
provement in the administration of criminal justice, we shall be 
obliged to leave the punishment of murder to the next of kin, 


12. Catholic Ladder and Chronological and Historical Chart of 
the Catholic Religion and Church. New York: T. W. Strong, 
Printer. 


Tuis chart has been prepared by, or under, the auspices of his 
Grace the Archbishop of Oregon City, and is sold, we believe, by 
private subscription under the direction of a clergyman of this 
city, for charitable purposes. It is a most valuable chart, and 
should be in the possession of every householder, Catholic or non- 
Catholic. It has been prepared with great care, and presents at 
one view the whole History and Chronology of religion from the 
beginning of the world down to the latest dates. 





15. The Pentateuch, Translated from the Vulgate, and diligently 
compared with the eae Text, being a Revised Edition of the 
Douay Version. W ith Notes Critical and Explanatory. By 
Francis Parrick Kewnic K, Archbishop of Baltimore. Balti- 
more: Kelly, Hedian & Piet. 1860. 8vo., pp: 559. 


Oxe volume more, soon to be published, will complete, we 
understand, Archbishop Kenrick’s revision of the Douay version, 
an immense labor, and one which has as yet been hardly appre- 
ciated according to its merits. It is a work on which has been 
bestowed a vast amount of rare and valuable learning. Every 
text, every word seems to have been the object of diligent study, 
and of careful comparison with the original text. Few persons, 
till they compare the two, will suspect its very great superiority 
over our common Douay Bibles, either in accuracy or elegance. 
We only wish more liberty had been taken with the Douay 
version, and that its renderings had been more frequently amended 
as well as revised. We know the translation was to be made 
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from the Vulgate, but where we undeniably have in the original 
the reading followed by the Vulgate, we should be glad to see 
the English rendering conformed to the original as far as possible. 
Thus we should wish to read in English “ ‘In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the e: wrth,” according to the Hebrew, 
more especially as the word heaven in the singular in the present 
usage means the home of the blest, rather than the material 
heavens, or “the higher regions in which the sun, moon, and 
stars appear.” A note explains it, but we would rather see it 
in the text; perhaps, because we have long been accustomed for 
ourselves to use the —_ The common Douay Bible reads, 
“And God said, Be light made, And light was made.” The 
Archbishop translates, “Let light be, And light was.” This is 
better, but in our judgment, the Protestant version is still better, 
because more truly English, % And God said, Let there be light, And 
there was light.” This is equally conformable to the Vulgate. 
We know that the Archbishop has to manage the associations and 
prejudic es of his public, and that his adoption of several render- 
ings from the Protestant version has been urged as a reproach 
against him. But here there is no question of doctrine, no ques- 
tion as to the original text, but simply a literary question, in 
fact a mere question of English, i in which the Catholic scholar is 
not necessarily superior to the Protestant. St. Jerome, when 
he studied Hebrew, took Jews for his masters, and Jews who 
rejected Christ. 

The Archbishop follows the Douay version; “And He said, 
Let us make man fo our image and likeness.” We cannot 
reconcile ourselves to this rendering. The Vulgate has Ad imagi- 
nem et similitudinem nostram, but we cannot say in English 
make /o an image and likeness ; we must say in or after, in our 
image, after our “likeness, The fo introduces a barbarism. We 
do not depart from, we only retain the literal sense, when we 
simply translate the idiom of one language into that of another, 
After is the English word that best translates the Latin ad in 
eases like that in question, and has a philosophic delicacy and 
fitness that is not in the Latin itself, a far less philosophical 
language than the English. It presents the image or likeness of 
God as the type or model after which man was made, and intro- 
duces us to the profound philosophy taught by St. Thomas in his 
dictum: Deus est similitudo rerum omnium, and which Plato 
aimed to preserve in his doctrine of ideas, and would have pre- 
served had he not, as all Gentile philosophers, lost the proper 
conception of creation. The image and likeness, as the cause 
prior the effect, precede the creation of man both as existing 
before man, and as the type, model, or pattern, in imitation of 
which he was made, and this double fact is expressed in the 
double sense of the word after, but neither sense seems to us 
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expressed by the word to. Indeed, we know not what made éo 
an image or ‘likeness means. The phrase has for us no meaning. 
The Douay translators seem to have been better acquainted 
with Latin than with English, and to have supposed that to 
preserve the literal sense “they must transfer instead of trans- 
lating the Latin idioms. 

The Critical and Explanatory Notes of each successive volume 
appear to us to increase in value and importance. Though 
brief, and ae nted without any parade of learning, they really 
serve to elucidate the text, and actually aid us in understanding 
especially the literal sense of the Sacred ‘Ww ritings. They embody 
the essence of whole libraries on Biblical criticism, and give the 
reader the earliest as well as the latest fruits of Biblical studies. 
Any one who really examines them will be struck with the 

variety, extent, and thoroughness of the author’s erudition, 
which, as far as we are competent to judge, is very nearly ex- 
haustive. We have heard objections to many of the Notes that 
they are taken from Protestant authors. The Notes taken from 
Protestant authors are not doctrinal; they relate neither to 
dogma nor to morals, but to the literal sense of the words and 
phrases, and are simply critical and historical. Cicero was a 
heathen, but Cicero was a tolerable master of Latin. It is not 
easy for us to understand why a Protestant may not be as good 
a grammarian, and as good a philologist as a Catholic, or why 
their heresy need hinder them from learning the geography, the 
natural and civil history, or the natural productions of the Holy 
Land. Indeed being less engrossed with the doctrines, the morals, 
the great truths of religion contained in the Holy Scriptures, they 
may in regard to the external facts which elucidate their literal 
sense be even superior to Catholics, beeause free to pay more 
attention to them. In the doctrinal interpretation of the Serip- 
tures we place of course, no confidence in Protestant writers, but 
in purely literary criticism there is no reason that we can under- 
stand why a Protestant should be inferior to a Catholic, or his 
authority “be less. In what relates to the text and the elucidation 
of its literal sense the Protestant may stand to the Bible as to 
Homer, Sophocles, Virgil, or Horace. Protestants have even 
stronger motives than we ‘to the study of Biblical criticism ; for 
to a great extent their belief or no-belief depends on it, as the 
Bible is their rule of faith, while we have our rule of faith in 
the teachings of the Church, and should have the whole faith, 
the whole word of God, and ‘the infallible means of knowing it, 
even if the Scriptures were totally lost; and it cannot be denied 
that Protestants in modern times have taken the lead in those 
historical, geographical, philological, and other researches which 
have contributed so much to the elucidation of the Sacred Text. 
Even in our own history, especially of the Middle Ages, in the 
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elucidation and defence of the medieval Church, Protestant 
writers have preceded us and opened the way to Catholic his- 
torians. Catholics in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries were as severe against the Middle Ages as non-Catholics ; 
and it was not till Protestant writers published their elucidations 
of those ages, that Catholics found that it was no dishonor to own 
them ; and even among Catholics, laymen have preceded the 
clergy in vindicating the memory of our ancesters. Honor to 
whom honor is due. Where Protestant authors have really contri- 
buted towards elucidating the Sacred Text and its literal sense, let 
us not hesitate to avail ourselves of their labors. The Israelites, 
under the direction of Moses, bore away with them the spoils of 
the Egyptians, and the early Fathers drew largely from Gentile 
learning and philosophy. We think the complaints we have heard 
against the Archbishop for his free use of Protestant authorities 
in his Notes is unjust, and the result of a false or narrow view of 
the question. 

The fear, if we cite those authors, we shall induce our own 
people to study their works, we think is groundless, but even if 
it should have that effect, it would not in our judgment be pro- 
ductive of any mighty harm. The day has gone by, if it ever 
existed, when we can keep people w edded to the truth by keeping 
them in ignorance of what is said against it by those who have 
separated from it. Our own people in this country read more 
Protestant than Catholic works, and even the yellow covered liter- 
ature, and the “Sensation Nov els, ” find relatively as many read- 
ers among Catholics as Protestants, just as the Catholic population 
furnishes its full share of the rowdyi ism of our larger cities. Let 
us not “strain at a gnat and swallow a camel,” devour what is 
most corrupt in Protestant literature, and be scandalized at the use 
a Biblical scholar may make of philological, historical, and 
other elucidations of the Sacred Text offered by grave and learned 
Protestant authors. Then, it is possible that the Most Reverend 
Archbishop is as good a judge of the danger or no danger 
of citing Protestant authors in his Notes, as those who complain 
of him. We should be intolerant of error, but never bigoted or 
narrow minded, ‘We should be earnest and fearless in defence of 
the faith once delivered to the saints, but it is not necessary that 
we should deny all common sense and common honesty, in the 
natural order, to those who remain out of the Church. We owe 
no mean portion of the best part of our intellectual culture to 
the study of the Greek and Roman classics, and one of the com- 
mon-place arguments in defence of the Church against our age is, 
that she preserved the chief elements of the Greco-Roman civil- 
zation. And yet, if we are not out in our history, the Greeks and 
Romans were not Catholics, but pagans and idolators. 

Catholics of to-day are obliged, more than ever, to enter on the 
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study of Biblical criticism, and master the science of Her- 
meneutics. To the Biblical scholar, then, you must allow full 
liberty to borrow light, and take facts wherever he finds them. 
On this point some among us are, in plain English, a little hide- 
bound, or rather, very much hide-bound ; and to the natural diffi- 
culties in the way of the Biblical scholar, add those of narrow- 
minded fears and prejudices of his own friends. There are men 
whose whole souls are incrusted all over with Protestantism, who 
hardly speak or write without showing themselves steeped in the 
materialism of the age, who yet are shocked when a Catholie cites 
on a purely literary question a Protestant author. They are 
afraid that if such an author is named without an anathama being 
hurled at him, it will be all over with orthodoxy. We have no 
patience with these people. They will neither enter into the 
truth themselves, nor suffer those that would to enter. 

As far as we are competent to form an opinion on the subject, 
the Archbishop has in no instance abused his liberty as a scholar, 
and we for one are most grateful to him for his revision of the 
Douay version, especially for the learned and instructive Notes he 
has added. We have no doubt that, unless prevented by the 
interests of booksellers who have alre: ady no small capital inv vested 
in editions of the Common Douay Bible, his revised version will 
soon become the one in general use among English-speaking Cath- 
olics. We at least hope such will be the case, for, although not 
quite satisfactory to us, it is by all odds the best and most authen- 
tic representation of the original written word of God to be found 
in our language. The work deserves every encouragement the public 
can give it, especially since the much-talked-of new version, under 
the auspices of Cardinal Wiseman and Dr. Newman, seeims likely 
to be indefinitely postponed. 





14. The War in Nicaragua, Written by Witiiam Wa ker, with 
a colored Map of Nicaragua. Mobile: Goxzrze, & Co. 1860. 
12m. pp. 431. 


Tue papers reported sometime prior to the publication of this 
volume, that its author, with every mark of piety and sincerity, 
had been received into the Catholic Church. We think their re- 
port must have been unfounded, for we have seldom read a volume 
so steeped in heathenism, or in which there was such a total absti- 
nence of all recognition of the most common and rudimentary 
principles of religion and morality. Its impudence and moral 
obtuseness, are sublime. The unprovoked invasion of a state for 
the avowed purpose of plundering its inhabitants and reducing them 
to slavery, cold-blooded murder, robbery, pillage, and the redue- 
tion of a free » people to slavery in the view of William Walker, 
are virtues which entitle one to the favor of Heaven and the grati- 
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tude of mankind. But after all, William Walker only imperson- 
ates the doctrines sanctioned by a considerable portion of the 
Democratic, and perhaps in principle by the Republican party. 
The New York Zribune, the leader of the Republican party, 
approves the filibustering operations of Garibaldi in Sicily, and 
Lord John Russell, her Majesty’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
compared a few days since in Parliament, Walker to his favorite 
hero, William, the Dutch king of England. 

Indeed, the world seems to have reversed the laws of morality. 
Filibusterism is the order of the day. To invade with a lawless 
band of freebooters and ragamuflins a weak state, and stir up 
the disaffected to rebellion, pillage, and murder, is in our modern 
vocabulary noble, virtuous, patriotic, heroic, divine; while for 
lawful authority to resist them, and to do its best to defeat them 
and defend the sacredness of territory, and the rights of order is 
tyranny, downright, blood-thirsty cruelty, calling for the interven- 
tion of foreign nations to avenge it. Vilibusterism is seated at 
Paris on an imperial throne, on a royal throne at Turin, and is 
applauded in the British Parliament, and glorified by almost the 
unanimous voice of the British and American press. The Emperor 
Napoleon’s war in Italy, was in principle, a filibuster operation, 
and avowedly in aid of that royal filibuster, Victor Emmanuel. 
Garibaldi’s filibuster operations in Sicily, have the sympathy of the 
so-called liberals throughout the world. Walker is no worse, only 
less powerful, than my Lord John, and we cannot single him out 
for blame. Democracy has degenerated into filibusterism, Par- 
liamentarism is rapidly becoming, under the influence of the press, 
that curse of modern society, filibusterism ; royalism and cesarism 
are steeped in it, and yet we pretend the age is advancing in intel- 
ligence, civilization, virtue, humanity. But it is idle to declaim. 
The world is in a drunken fit, and Satan is busy to prevent it from 
becoming sober. Perhaps he will succeed, pe rhaps not. There is 
little we can do, for the voice of reason cannot be heard amid the 
bacchanalian yells that deafen us, 


The Life of Cardinal Ximines. By the Rev. Dr. Vow 
Herete, of Tiibingen. Translated from the German, by the 
Rev. Canon Darron. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. London : 
Catholic Publishing Company. 1860, S8vo. pp. 581. 


WE welcome most heartily this work in an English dress. It is 
a work of high merit, of rare learning and great ability, worthy 
alike of its distinguished author, and of its illustrious subject, the 
great Cardinal of Spain. But we received it at too late a day to 
be able to do more at present than simply to announce it. We 
shall speak of it at length and of some of the important topies it 
presents in our Review for October next. 
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OVER- STRUNG IRON FRAME PIAN O- FORTES. 








PATRICK LYNCH, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTES, 


No. 927 Broadway, New York. 


VF YHESE PIANOS are highly recommended, and acknowledged to be the best in use by the Sisters 
of the following Academies; Holy Cross, Forty-second Street ; St. Lawrence, Yorkville ; 

Convent of the Visitation, St. Mary’s, and St. Joseph’s, Brooklyn; St Elizabeth’s Mother House, 
Newark, N. J., and others in all parts of the country. Each Piano is made under the Subscriber's 
own supervision, and of the best seasoned material. In regard to durability, tone, touch, and 
everything that renders a Piano perfect, they cannot be surpassed. They are offered at the lowest 
mauufacturer’s prices. A very liberal discount made Institutions and the Clergy. References can 
be made to any of the above Institutions, to Messrs. D. & J. SADLIER & Co., Mr. P. O'SHEA,  & © 
Hon. J. SUMNER, Great Barrington, Mass.; Hon. W, W. Kinessury, Towanda, Pa.; Most Rev 
Dr. BLANCHET, Archbishop of Oregon; Rev. A. CAUVIN, Hoboken ; Rev. J. Lewis, Staten 
Island ; Rev. M. A. WALLACE, LL.D, Phoenixville, R. 1., and many of the Catholic Clergy in and 
about New York. 

* The fullest confidence may be placed on his representations.”—N. Y. Tablet. 

* a ywing Mr. LyNcH as we do, we can safely say that what he represents his Pianos to be may 
be relied on.’ —N. Y. Freeman's Journal. 









PATRICK LYNCH, Manufacturer, 
No. 927 Broadway, N. Y 


EMPORIUM OF LIGHT. 


HE undersigned respectfully invites strangers and the public generally to 
examine the various novelties of the day, connected with the subject of arti- 
ficial illumination, before making their pur chases or contracts elsewhere. 

At the establishment of the undersigned will be found all the recent pr geet" 
ments in lighting, heating and <—e by gas; all the varieties of oils and 
burning fluids in market, with the lamps best adapted to their several uses, as 
also all the approved brands of candles, &c., &e. 

Estimates and working plans furnished for resin and coal-gas apparatus of any 
capacity, suitable for Churches, Country Residences, &c., &e. 

‘he attention of the ¢ ‘lergy is especi ially e alled to a brand of Paroffine candles, 
from coal, admirably adapted to Church purposes. 

Full particulars ys ed by mail to correspondents throughout the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, and South America, on application to 


HORATIO EAGLE, 


Rooms of the Ame rican Gas-Light Journal, 254 Canal-st., near Broadway,  & « 


LES DIX DERNIERES ANNEES: 
DE LA LITTERATURE FRANCAISE. 


Catalogue of the House of Hector Bossange & Son. 


pS tah f med under the direction and with the assistance of Mr. J. M. GuERARD, author of the 

‘* France Litteraire des Supercheries Litteraires, &c.” 1 vol. gr. in 8vo. 

We beg to inform Booksellers, Ameteurs, and Librarians, that we are preparing a systematic 
catalogue of French books, which will form at least 1,000 printed pages in royal 8vo. double col- 
umns. It will bear the above title, and will contain about 40,000 numbers, with the publisher's 
names, the date, and price of every work, and an alphabetical table of authors 

Hitherto our catalogues have not been sold in the trade, although we have been fre quently 
solicited to circulate them in that manner. But as the present one may form a supplement to 
recent Bibliographers, and prove of general service for reference, we have arranged to receive the 
names of purchasers who subscribe before the work is put to press, the catalogue being nearly 
ready. The number of copies printed being regulated by this, copies will not be obtainable by non- 
subscribers. Price, paper, $4; cloth, 84 50 

Apply to PAUL BOSSANGE., 49 Walksr Street, New York 
HECTOR BOSSANGE & SON, 25 Quai Voltaire, Paris 
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A NEW EDITION OF THE COMPLETE 
WORKS OF GERALD GRIFFIN, 


Illustrated with splendid Steel Engravings, and printed on the finest paper 
Comprising the following Tales: 


. THE COLLEGIANS. A Tale of Garryowen. 
2. CARD DRAWING. A Tale of Clare. 
THE HALF SIR. _ Munster, 
SUIL DHUV. ’ Tipperary. 
3. THE RIVALS. A Tale of Wicklow; and TRACY’S AMBITION. 
. HOLLAND TIDE, THE AYLMERS OF BALLYAYLMER, THE HAND AND 
WORD, and BARBER OF BANTRY. 
5. TALES OF THE JURY ROOM. Comprising: SIGISMUND THE STORY- 
TELLER AT FAULT, THE KNIGHT WITHOUT REPROACH, &c., &e. 
3. THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH. A Tale of the English Insurrection. 
7. CHRISTIAN PHYSIOLOGIST, and NIGHT AT SEA. 
. THE POETICAL WORKS AND TRAGEDY OF GYSSIPUS. 
9. INVASION. An Historical Tale of the Eighth Century. 
10. LIFE OF GERALD GRIFFIN. By his Brother. 


The Works are bound in the following styles of binding: 
10 vols., cloth extra $10 00 
‘ a full gilt, 15 00 
sheep, library style, in sets only 12 50 
PE OOD, MOMPIIS CUION 6 os 5 oiciks cnc ccccccsevcccecececceess 15 00 
“calf, or Turkey Morocco, antique 20 00 
full calf or Turkey Morocco, antique 30 00 


Those admirable Works of fiction should be found in the library of every man 
of taste. Unlike most works of fiction, there is nothing in them contrary to 
Faith or Morals. 

“Whoever wishes to read one of the most passionate and pathetic novels in 
English literature will take with him, during the summer vacation, Zhe Collegi- 
ans, by Gerald Griffin. —Putman’s Magazine. 

Tue Comptete Works or Geratp Grirrin.—We welcome this new and com- 
plete edition of the works of Gerald Griffin, now in the course of publication by 
the Messrs. Sadlier & Co. We read The Col/eyians, when it was first published, 
with a pleasure we have never forgotton, and which we have found increased at 
every repeated perusal. Ireland has produced many geniuses, but rarely one, 
upon the whole, superior to Gerald Griflin. When we have his life, and the pub- 
lication of the edition is completed, we shall endeavour to render our tribute of 
gratitude to the memory of the gifted author.—{ Prownson’s Review. 

It is not surprising that comparatively little is known in this country, save 
among the more intelligent American citizens from the ‘‘ Emerald Isle,” of Ger- 
ald Griffin, when we consider that he was born in the beginning of the present 
century, and closed his brief, but really bright and brilliant, career of author- 
ship at the early age of 57. He however achieved a reputation as a writer of no 
ordinary power, and as has been remarked, united all the symplicity and cordi- 
ality of Oliver Goldsmith, to much of the fiery energy and om zeal of Robert 
Burns. We have now before us four volumes, the commencement of a complete 
edition of his works, embracing the ‘ Co//egians,” and the first series of his 
“* Munster Tales.” The nationality of these tales, and the genius of the author 
in depicting the mingling levity and pathos of Irish character, have rendered 
themexceedingly popular. The present edition is the first published in America, 
The style in which the series is produced, is highly creditable to the enterprise 
of the American publishers, and we are free to say, that the volumes are worthy 
of being placed in our libraries, public or private, alongside of Irving, Cooper, 
or Scott.—Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 


D. & J. SADLIER & CO., 164 William Street, N. Y. 
» 








SADLIER & CO., NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CONFEDERATE CHIEFTAINS. A Tale of the Irish Rebellion of 1641. 
By Mrs. J. Saptier. 12mo. 684 pages. Illustrated with four engravings. 
Cloth extra, $1.25. 

THE ART OF SUFFERING. A Tale. Translated from the French by Epwonxp 
Butter. Cloth extra, 25 cents; cloth extra, gilt, 38 cents. 

THE PRETTY PLATE. By Dr. Huntineron. l6mo. Five plates. 38 cents; 
gilt, 63 ceuts. 

ANECDOTES OF NAPOLEON. Compiled from various sources. 24mo, 504 
pages. Cloth, 50 cents; gilt, 75 cents. 

NAPIER’S HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. Royal Svo. 800 pages. 
Cloth, $2.25; half morocco, $3.00; half calf, $3.50. 

SONGS OF THE NATION. 16mo. Cloth extra, 25 cents. 

“ “ “ “ “ “ gilt, 50 cents. 

LOVER’S SONGS AND BALLADS. Including those sung at his “Irish Even- 

ings.” 12mo. Cloth extra, 25 cents. 





NEW EDITIONS. 

THE BLAKES AND FLANAGANS. A Tale“illustrative of Irish Life in the 
United States. By Mrs. J. Saptier. 12mo. Cloth extra, 75 cents; cloth 
gilt, $1.12. 

NEW LIGHTS; or, Life in Galway. By Mrs. J. Sapirer. Cloth extra, 50 cents ; 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 75 cents. 

FABIOLA. A Tale of the Catacombs. By Cardinal Wiseman. Cloth, 75 cents; 
cloth extra, gilt edges, $1.12. 

A HISTORY OF THE MISSIONS IN JAPAN AND PARAGUAY. By Cecr- 
L1A Mary Cappett. 12mo. Cloth extra, 63 cents; cloth, gilt edges, 88 cents. 

COLLOT’S DOCTRINAL AND SCRIPTURAL CATECHISM. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. J. Saptrer. 12mo. 406 pages. Half-bound, price only 
88 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

PERRY'S INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OE CATECHISTS. Being an Ex- 
planation of the Small Catechism. Cloth extra, 63 cents ; arabesque, 75 cents. 


CATHOLIC PRAYER BOOKS. 
Published with the approbation of the most Rev. John Hughes, D. D., Arch- 
bishop of New York. 
*,* Our Prayer-Books are printed, illustrated, and bound in the finest manner, 
and are published at very moderate prices. 

THE GOLDEN MANUAL. 18mo. 1041 pages. With the Gospels and Collects 
for the Sundays and Festivals. At prices from 75 cents to $10.00. 

THE WAY TO HEAVEN. A Select Manual of Prayers for daily use, compiled 
from approved sources. 15mo. 650 pages. Printed on superfine paper. At 
from $1.00 to $8.00. : 

WAY TO HEAVEN. 24mo. At from 25 cents to $7.00. 

THE GARDEN OF THE SOUL. 18mo. At from 50 cents to $3.00. 

THE KEY OF HEAVEN. At from 31 cents to $3.00. 

THE PATH TO PARADISE. 32mo. At from 25 cents to 25.00. 

ss ae - 48mo. At from 19 cents to $3.00. 

THE RACCOLTA; OR, BOOK OF INDULGENCED PRAYERS. At from 50 
cents to £3.00. 

THE MISSION BOOK. Compiled from the works of St. Atrnonsvs Licovrt. 
For the use of persons attending the Mission. 18mo. At from 50 ets. to $3.00. 

THE MISSION BOOK. 24mo. At from 38 cents to $2.00. 

THE POCKET MANUAL. At from 13 cents to 75 cents. 

JOURNEE DU CHRETIEN. (French Prayer Book.) At from 38 cents to $2.50. 

PETIT PARRISSIEN. (French,) At from 13 cents to 75 cents. 
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At Press, 


A SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED READERS. 


COMPILED CHIEFLY FROM CATHOLIC AUTHORS, BY ONE OF THE SISTERS OF THE 
HOLY CROSS. 
Those Readers are designed to supply a want, long felt, in Catholic Schools. 
It is believed that these Readers will be welcomed by all who are engaged iv 
educating Catholic youth. They will be got up in a style not to be surpassed by 
any series of Readers ever published in America. The first book, alone, will be 
illustrated with eighty cuts, engraved expressly for it. 
The series will consist of a First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Readers. 
WE HAVE ALSO AT Press, 
A Series of Books, Translated from the German of Father Winenger, com- 
prising:—A Mission Boox, A Manuat ror Carecuists, Serr-[nstruction, &c. 
12mo. Tue Lives or THe Saints. 2 vols. Svo. A Large AND SMALL CaATECHISM, 


WILL BE READY EARLY IN JULY. 

HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS IX. and the Temporal Rights of the Holy See. 

As involving the Reticious, Socrat, and Pouiticat Interests of the WHoLe 
Wortp. (With a Notice of Some Passages in the History of Pope Pius the 
Seventh.) By M. J. Ruopes, Esq., M.A. 18mo. cloth, 25 cents. 

We have printed this work at the earnest request of a clergyman in whose 
judgment we have the utmost confidence. He speaks of it as the best work on 
this subject, in a small compass, that he has seen. 


WILL BE READY EARLY IN AvcGuST. 
ROSEMARY; OR, LIFE AND DEATH. A Tale of our Own Times. By 
Dr. Huntineron. 12mo. cloth, extra, $1.00. Cloth, extra, gilt, $1.50. 
A Number or oruer Works IN Preraration. Catalogues of our Books may 
be had on application. 


We keep constantly on hand the largest stock of CatrHotic anp ScHoou 
300Ks to be found in America, which we are prepared to sell on the most 


favorable terms. D. & J. SADLIER & CO. 


AMALEAM BELLS 
MAUAGTATH O94, 
VOR Churches, Academies, 
School-houses, Cemete- 
ries, Nurseries, Factories, 
Fire Engine-houses, Farms, 
Brick-yarns, Railroad  Sta- 
tions, Ferries, Steamboats, 
costing only one-third as 
much as usually charged for 
other metals, with tone dura- 
bility, and other qualities 
equal, 50 to 200 Ib. bells, 
$6 to $25 each; 300 lb. to 
3 1,200 lb. not exceeding 124 
cts. per pound ; 1,700 Ib. bell 
and hangings, $175; all sizes 
yarranted 12 months, and 
delivered to Transportation Compa~y on receipt of price. Send 


for a Circular. 
M. C. CHADWICK & CO., 
17 Spruce Street, New York. 
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WORCESTER'S 
ROYAL QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


THE STANDARD OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
THE TWENTIETH THOUSAND IN PRESS. 


In Sheep 7 50 
In Half Turkey Morocco 
PRICE:....4 In Turkey Morocco 
In Half Russia 
In Russia 10 50 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Read the following Testimonials. 


From Archbishop Hueuss of New York. 
New York, Fe), 12, 1860, 
Dear Sir :—I accept, with great pleasure, the copy of the magnificent Diction- 
ary which you have done me the honor to present. I regard it as one of the best, 
if not the very best, published in our language, and I beg to return you my very 
sincere thanks for your kindness in presenting me with a copy. 
I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ok Joan Hugues, Archbishop of New York. 


From Rev. F. Coosemans, S, ee President of St. Louis Un iversity. 
Sr. Louis University, March 6, 1860. 

Dear Sir :—I return you my sincere thanks for the copy of your noble work 
which you were so kind’as to send me. 

I have examined your Dictionary with deep interest, and, I believe, with fair- 
ness and impartiality, and I find it superior to every work’ of the kind that has 
ever come under my notice. Full and accurate in its definitions, exact beyond 
comparison in orthaepy and orthography, rich in treasures of etymology, deriva- 
tion, authorities and examples, it must at once be placed at the head of all books 
of its kind. It will be the safest guide of every student of the language, and the 
indispensable companion of every man of letters. 

It is needless for me to assure you that I shall take every opportunity to rec- 
ommend your work, and to urge its adoption as the stand: ird of correct writing 
and speaking, With sentiments of respect and gratitude, 

J. E. Worcester, Esq., Cambridge, Mass. F. Coosem ans, 8. J, 


From Rev, Joun Earuy, President, and Prof. J. R. Furron, of Georgetown ¢ ollege, 
GreorGetown Couece, D. ., March 14, 1860, 

The cursory examination we have been able to make of Worcester’s Diction- 
ary has been sufficient to convince us of its superiority. We prefer it to Walker’s 
because it represents the present and not a past state of the language, and to 
other works with which it is usually compared, because its decisions are founded 
upon recognised authorities, not on provincial peculiarities, or the eccentricities 
of the Lexicographer. 

Dictionaries are to be found in which the definitions evince more political or 
religious rancor than critical skill; where the writers preferred to the praise of 
correctness the gratification of partisan feeling. In further commendation of the 
edition submitted to our judgment, it should be added, that it is remarkably free 
from any such offensive peculiarity. Joun Earty, President. 

J. R. Furron, Prof. of Rhetoric. 


Dr. 0. L. Brownson, LL. D. (Review, April, 1860.) 
We repeat what we said in the beginning, that, as a whole, we have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing it ru Best Dictionary for the practical purposes for which 
a Dictionary is wanted. 
We hope to see it adopted by our countrymen as a standard, especially in the 
spelling and pronunciation of words. 
We thank Dr, Worcester for his work, and we think he may congratulate him- 
self on having rendered an important service to our mother tongue. 


SWAN, BREWER & TILESTON, 
131 Washington Street, Boston. 
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WEBSTER’S 


UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
WELS2, NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 


1500 Pictorial Illustrations. 
9900 to 10,000 NEW WORDS in 
the Vocabulary. 


Table of SYNONYMS, by Prof. 
GoopricH, 


With other new features. Together with all the matter of previous editions. In 
One Volume of 1750 pages. Price 86.50. Sold by all Booksellers. 
G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


The Publishers would invite attention to the following opinions on the merits 

of this work :— 
From Archbishop Purcex.. 
Cincinnati, Sept. 23d, 1856. 

“The definitions of this book are so accurate and fair, wherever Catholic words 

are to be defined, that I respectfully suggest it should be a favorite with Catho- 

lics. Another reason is, that it is the fullest, most complete, and only American 

Lexicon.” (Signed, ) > B. B. Purcett, Archbishop, Cincinnati. 


From Bishop O’ Reean. 

“T believe Webster’s Dictionary to be the most complete book of the kind we 
have in the English language. Its definitions in every department of literature 
will be found most accurate and comprehensive. 

“Tn Catholic Colleges and Schools, and with all Catholics, this should be a 
favorite. Not only is it free from bigotry and misrepresentation in all that 
regards our religion, but its definitions of Catholic words are so just, fair, and ac- 
curate, and its statements on Catholic subjects so true and learned, that all 
Catholics may consult it with security and much advantage.” 


From Right Rev. Martin J. Searprne, Bishop of Louisville. 
I take pleasure in recommending “ Webster’s Dictionary Unabridged,” lately 
issued by he Messieurs Merriam, of Springfield, Mass. 
In my opinion, it may be justly regarded as a standard work of English 
orthography, pronunciation, and definition. (Signed, ) 
Louisville, Ky., Oct. 8, 1859. > M. J. Spatprne, Bishop of Louisville. 
Newark, N. J., October 10th, 1859. 
GenTLEMEN :—The original edition of Webster’s American Dictionary of 1828, 
two vols., 4to., has been in my possession for many years, and I have always re- 
garded it as a wonderful work, on account of the industry and learning which it 
exhibits. Your Pictorial Edition needs no praise from me; it is as near perfection 
as we can reasonably expect such a work to be brought. 
I remain, with sincere regard, very truly your obedient servant, ‘ 
J. Roosevett Bayvey, Bishop of Newark. 
Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 


From Rt. Rev. James Duaean, D. D., Bishop of Chicago. 
Cuicaco, October 18th, 1859. 
Webster's Dictionary has been for years the only authority I have consulted 
on the language. I have always regarded it as an imperishable monument of the 
author’s learning and research, and as an honor to the country which produced it. 
The Pictorial Edition I find to be a vast improvement on the last, which, how- 
ever, abundantly satistied me. It is not easy to find a literary institution where 
the great Dictionary is not to be met with, so universally recognized are its mer- 
its; but I shall take every opportunity of testifying to its unrivaled excellence, 
and by so doing I shall regard myself as serving the cause of letters. 
>] James Duacan, Bishop of Chicago. 
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From Most Rev. Peter Ricnarp Kenrick, D. )., Archbishop of St. Louis. 


“The most complete edition of what, without hesitation, may be pronounced 
the best English Dictionary.” (Signed, ) 


St. Louis, October 10th, 1859. >] Perer Ricuarp, Archbishop. 


“We understand that in the revision of the work, a Catholic clergyman had the 
supervision of the definitions of words expressing points of Catholic dogmas, dis- 
cipline or ceremonial: and had we been told nothing of it, the extreme accuracy 
of those definitions would have led us to suspect it.” 

““Webster’s orthography is good enough for us. His definitions—the sub- 
stantial matter of a Dictionary—establish beyond question his immense superior- 
ity as a lexicographer over any other of the English language. We are glad to 
see his work being universally adopted by Catholic Schools.” —Cuatholie Telegraph. 





The PICTORIAL EDITION of WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 
has also received notices of high commendation in the New York Taster, //e- 
man’s Journal, and Metropolitan Record, 


The following notice of WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY is from 
the New York Taser, published by D. & J. Sapiier & Co., Oct. 10, 1857 : 

“ Wesster’s Unasripcep Dicrionary: 1456 pages, crown quarto. G. & C, Mer- 

RIAM, Springfield, Mass. 

“This is decidedly one of the greatest works of the age, and places the name 
of Noah Webster on a level with that of Samuel Johnson. More than that we 
could not say for any lexicographer, for assuredly the great Englishman present- 
ed his contemporaries with a perfect analysis of the lenanene a0 far as it was 
then formed. It has perhaps undergone little real change since Johnson fixed its 
limits, yet that it has changed, or rather progressed, is undeniable. Philosophy, 
like most other sciences, is essentially progressive, and all diving tongues are in 
a constant state of transition. New terms are from day to day invented in the 
various departments of literature and science. The very changes gradually going 
on in the social habits and customs of a nation necessarily produce corresponding 
changes in its phraseology, and while the old terms still remain, the others, 
superadded, go to increase the bulk and dimensions of the language. Hence it is 
that a new lexicon is required, perhaps every half century, to record the progress 
of the language, and embody the several additions made to it in the interim. 
Since the days of Samuel Jolinson, no lexicographer has arisen in either hemi- 
sphere—as far as the great and universal:English language is concerned—like 
Noah Wehster, and we think no man hereafter can present a more complete tran- 
script of our mother tongue than he has done. itis Dictionary is, we think, all 
that a Dictionary ought to be. Its definitions are full, clear, and accurate, and in 
most instances the classic references are given in order to establish the true mean- 
ing of each word. Every branch of science, every trade and profession, and every 
form of religion, have each their own peculiar terms clearly and accurately de- 
fined. Even the Catholic Church, so roughly handled, and so ignorantly misre- 
presented by many of our would-be lexicographers, is here, to the honor of the 
Author and Editor be it said, fairly represented. Words and terms connected 
with Catholic doctrines and Catholic ceremonies are so correctedly defined, that 
Catholics may consult Webster without fear of seeing their religion traduced and 
misrepresented. We are pleased to see that some of the highest dignitaries in 
the American Church have signified their approbation of the work, and recom- 
mended it as a fair and very useful book for all our collegiate institutions. We 
have great pleasure in adding a humble tribute to such distinguished praise, and 
sincerely hope that the spirited publishers will be repaid for the vast outlay neces- 
sary in getting up such a work. 

“‘ All those who desire to have a complete knowledge of the English language, 
its various roots and derivations, will find it to their advantage to secure a copy 
of Wesster’s Unapripcep Dictionary, edited and revised by Dr, Goodrich. 

“ The work is already used in nearly all the public offices, schools and colleges 
throughout the United States, and in various parts of the British provinces it has 
been successfully introduced.” 
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“THE BEST CATHOLIC PAPER IN AMERICA.” 
“THE MOST POPULAR AND MOST WIDELY READ.” 


NEW YORK TABLET. 


- The Taster is admitted by all to be the 


BEST AND MOST INDEPENDENT CATHOLIC PAPER IN AMERICA, 


The contents of its columns are of the most varied and unexceptionable 
character. The most careful supervision is extended even to its Adver- 
tising columns, which are kept clear of Quack Medicine and Sensation 
Paper Advertisements, the presence of which unfits journals, otherwise 
highly respectable, for introduction into the Family Circle. 


NOW PUBLISHING IN THE 


NEW YORK TABLET, 


A New Story, written expressly for its columns by 


DR. J. V. HUNTINGTON, 


Author of ‘‘ Alban,” “The Forest,” &c., &c., entitled 


Wosemary 


OR 


LIFH AND DEAT HEH. 


A TALE OF OUR OWN TIMES. 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
By T. D. McGEE, Esq., M. P. P, 


Will be continued to completion. 


Mrs. J. SADLIER, 


Will also contribute interesting Skercues of Irish Life and Character. 


Single Copies, 
Mail Subscribers, ‘payable in advance) 
D. & J. SADLIER & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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